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NEW SYMPHONY | 
[5 RICH IN COLOR 


But Paderewski’s Masterpiece Does 
Not Reveal Great Crea- 
tive Ability 


Paderewski’s symphony received its sec- 
ond hearing here, with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Max Fiedler’s di- 


rection, at Carnegie Hall Saturday after- 
noon, February 20, The program was simi- 
lar to that of Thursday night, the second 
half consisting of the E flat concerto of 
Beethoven, played by Mr. Paderewski, in- 
stead of the Saint-Saéns concerto given at 
the previous concert. 

Whatever may be said of the symphony, 
as regards its ultimate werth, Paderewski’s 
appearance as composer of.one work on the 
program, and performer of the other, was 
a gala occasion. Having carried off all 
the honors that one man well could as a 
pianist, Paderewski aspires to honors as a 
composer—indeed a symphonic composer— 
and in offering to the world of music his 
B Minor Symphony he pays at the same 
time a tribute to his native land. The en- 
thusiastic favor with which the public re- 
gards him was amply evident at both per- 
formances. Crowds were present, and as 
the composer came upon the stage after 
each movement of the symphony, he was 
greeted with symphonies of applause as 
mighty in tone as his own. At the close 
he shook hands warmly with Mr. Fiedler, 
and called upon the members of the or- 
chestra to rise in acknowledgment of the 
prolonged applause. 

Judgment based upon one hearing of a 
large work can be but tentative at best, and 
it is fortunate that two opportunties 
were given to hear the new symphony. The 
first impression one gets is of a work rich 
throughout in tone—a kind of on-flowing 
river of golden tone. It is, as the Ger- 
mans say, wohlklingend—well sounding. 
The orchestration is for the most part well 
managed, and at certain moments is of 
unusual beauty. The two chords, dominant 
and tonic, closing the first movement are 
mighty. Why the composer should have 
closed the last movement on so raucous a 
chord is a puzzle. So ceaseless is the on- 
flow of rich tone that one wishes that the 
composer had now and again broken it up 
with some large rugged outlines not filled 
in with harmonic color. 

As to the symphony as a composition— 
the statement of ntusical ideas and their 
development—the perceiving mind, however 
sympathetic, will make vast reservations. 
That the composer has shown an amazing 
nusicianship, an extraordinary skill, per- 
haps not many will deny. He is not with- 
ut impulse and fervar, not without a sense 
f beauty to some degree. But one looks 
n vain in this symphony for the first 
equisite of a great composition—creative 
ision. It does not create itself from 
vithin, does not unfold—it is urged along 
y impulse from without. Its themes are 
ot compelling motives, driving the com- 
oser on to their development. They are 
pisodic. The symphony does not grow; it 
nerely continues.. It cannot be said to 
e a development of its thematic ideas; 
he development idea, as understood to-day, 

wholly wanting. Even notable contra- 
untal efféct is conspicuous by its absence 

he climaxes are undistinguished and irrel- 
vant. They are not the ultimate flowering 
f the seed, for there was no seed to flower. 
n short, the work is not creative. Pade- 
-wski is a genius, without question, but not 
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a creative genius. There is the value of 
feeling in the symphony, and some value of 
thought, but of creative musical vision, 
none whatever. 

The opening Adagio is more distinguished 
in its quality than any other portion of the 
symphony. It is deeply and poetically re- 
flective, and attains almost to be a real 
conception. It takes one into a misty and 
romantic past. Evidences of Tschaikow- 
sky’s influence are present, as also in the 
main body of the first movement; this 
movement represents Poland’s heroic past, 
but it remains a suggestion rather than a 
representation. It contains one striking 
motive of a martial and heroic charac- 
ter, but which reminds one of the famous 
horn theme in Brahms’s first symphony, 
and also of the main theme of Cesar 
Franck’s “Redemption,” and is treated more 
like the latter. One strives in vain to 
grasp the logical development of the move- 
ment, and concludes finally either that the 
mind is incapable or that the logical de- 
velopment does not exist. One surrenders 
only to the tone-color. 








PADEREWSKI 





The second movement represents lyric 
Poland. This contains a_ well-wrought 
theme of dignified gentleness; in fact, a 
spirit of what inight be termed the aristoc- 
racy of gentleness pervades the entire move- 
ment. he movement does not seem to 
suggest Poland in the least, and is moreover 
too continuous in a single vein. It con- 
tains no large features to break it up 
into a memorable outline. It leaves one 
with an impression of continuous, unbroken 
suavity, except for a moment of foreboding 
at the close. 

The last movement, the only one which 
is based upon a definite program, depicts 
the spirit of revolt, the fiery temper of the 
young hot bloods, the calm counsel of the 
older men, the revolution, the tragedy, and 
a hymn to the heroes. Its best feature 1s 
a march episode, of which not much is 
made. The tonitruphone, invented by Pad- 
erewski to represent distant thunder, is 
employed more liberally in this movement 
3ut three surrusophones and a tonitruphone 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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LATEST OPERATIC! 
NOVELTY A SUCCESS 


‘‘Bartered Bride” First New Work 
to Score Favorably at the 
Metropolitan 





“The Bartered Bride,” a Bohemian opera 
in three acts, text by K. Sabina, music by 
Bedrich Smetana, was given its first Ameri- 
can performance, in German, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Smetana is known in this country chiefly 
as the composer of the symphonic poem 
“The Moldau,” which is one of a series of 
symphonic poems dealing with national sub- 
jects, and the overture to the “Bartered 
Bride,” which has been a popular number 
on concert programs. The opera Friday 
evening was a revelation of fresh musical 
life, of sparkling themes, vivacious and 
curiously rhythmed dances, crisp and char- 
acteristic orchestration. The spirit of it all 
was freshness, freshness of the Spring— 
everything was bubbling and dancing. It 
is seldom that one hears an opera which 
has such a continual fountain-play of mel- 
ody from first to last. 


This work is not music-drama in the 
sense in which we comé to understand 
that term, but just plain opera. But it 


catches the modern spirit in that it has 
very little of what might be called recita- 
tive—only a phrase here or there. The 
treatment is more like that employed by 
Humperdinck in “Hansel and_ Gretel,” 
actual songs joined by sections consisting 
of a fanciful musical by-play. 

The opera was an unqualified success. It 
does not mark any great point in the ad- 
vance of musical history, but it is impos- 
sible to conceive that so delightful a work 
once placed on the boards could be easily 
dropped. Mere absence of the strain and 
agonizing of which we have had so much 
of late is, of course, only a negative qual- 
ity, but a negative quality of considerable 
importance. But the opera is not without 
many positive qualities of great excellence. 

The inexhaustible flow of fresh melody 
deserves emphasized attention. The orches- 
tral treatment is masterly, and while the 
effects are not startling to ears trained at 
the Metropolitan and Manhattan opera 
houses this season, they are touched with 
an originality which continually teases the 
attention. 

The story has already been told to read- 
ers of Musicat AMERICA, and is quite 
enough of a tale for an opera of this cali- 
bre. 

Emmy Destinn carried off a big share of 
the honors of the evening. Her voice is 
not only clear and beautiful, but one feels 
constantly that it is absolutely dependable. 
It would be difficult to conceive of a better 
rendering of the rdle of Marie than Miss 
Destinn gave it. Where pleasure in a per- 
formance is so great, criticism is disarmed 
and would be impertinent. Her acting was 
sufficient for the part, which requires noth 
ing very great. Vivacity, spirit, and occa- 
sional pathos, these she supplied in ample 
measure. 

Carl Jorn was very enjoyable as Hans. 
His stage manner in this part is excellent, 
and he gives the impression of being much 
at ease. One feels that he is having a 
good time, which is a valuable asset in 
winning an audience. His voice, while it 
does not wholly satisfy, is of good quality 
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HOW I BECAME A PRIMA DONNA 


Written for “Musical America” by Mary Garden 





F.VERY year a veritable army of Ameri- 
can girls go abroad, and to Paris go 
a large percentage of them, all filled with 
the desire, perhaps determination is the 
better word, to sing in grand opera. How 
many times I have asked my young com- 
patriots: “What do you wish to do, with 
what object have you come to Paris?” and 
the answer almost invariably is: “To make 
my début at the Opéra.” 
If I ask them, “Do you speak French? 
Have you studied the language?” the usual 
reply is: “Oh, no, not yet; but that will 


" 


come! 
“Poor, mistaken children! It will not 


come, nor can French be breathed in with 
the air; it must be studied.” 


If advice, or the recounting of my own 
experience can benefit the army of girls 
who will leave for Paris this year, next 
year, the year after, I shall be very glad 
Yet most of us profit little by advice. 


My mother says that I sang as a baby, 
but at the age of six it was the violin that 
was placed in my hands, and I began to 
study that difficult instrument. 

At twelve I played in concert,-and my 
mother thought that I would some day be 
a solo violinist, but I gave it up. . 1 wanted 
to play the piano, and began studying. 

I must have been in love with my teacher, 
for I practiced five hours a day, and by 
preference played Chopin. I continued 
studying piano until I was sixteen, then 
gave that up, and began to study singing. 
It came about in this way. An amateur 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Trial by Jury” was given in Chicago, 
where I was then living, and I took part 
in it. I made a hit, and then my violin 
and piano were quite forgotten. I must 
and would be a singer. 

I studied hard for two years there with 
Mrs. Duff, but I always longed to go to 
Paris; I hardly know why. But for. some 
reason or other I felt that I must go, and 
when I was nineteen years old it was made 
possible for me. 

I went for a year or two, with no definite 
plans. I knew no French, but I found a 
French family who would take me as a 
boarder, and there I was fairly imprisoned, 
since I could not speak the language. I re- 
member one of the maids used to come to 
my room in the morning, and try to teach 
me a few words. The first day she kept 
repeating: “Pain, pain!” 

What in the world does she mean? I 
thought. Finally she led me to the kitchen 
and showed me bread. 

Then I understood, and had learned one 
word. In six months I read my first French 
book, and by the end of one year I had 
quite mastered the language in self-defense, 
so that I could talk, for enforced silence 
was not at all pleasant. 

I wandered all over Paris, visiting vocal 
studio after vocal studio before I found the 
teacher that I wanted. I remember one 
teacher who enjoys a great reputation said 
to me: “I can put you on at the Opéra in 
twenty-six weeks!” I went home and pon- 
dered that remark. 

Twenty-six weeks seemed to me a very 
short time in which to guarantee me an op- 
eratic appearance, so I concluded that I did 


not care to risk myself with that teacher. 
Another, even more famous, began teach- 
ing me the glottis attack, that terrible fault 
for singers, the ruination of the voice. I 
left her. So it went on, until finally I heard 
a lesson given by Trabadello, liked his 
work, and began studying with him. I re- 
mained with him for more than a year, and 
then went to Chevalier, remaining with him 
until my début at the Opéra Comique. 
The circumstances of that début have 
been so widely published that it is sufficient 
for me to say here that it is quite true 
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that I did go on absolutely unexpectedly 
in the third act of Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
that I pleased the audience so much, al- 
though they had grumbled terribly when the 
announcement of a new singer to take the 
place of the prima donna, suddenly indis- 
posed, was made—that they would have no 
one else in the rédle. I sang it more than 
200 tires. 

I coached all my rdéles with the director 
of the Opéra Comique after my engagement 
there, but I have never taken an actual 
lesson in acting in my life. When I take 
up a new role I think, think, think it over, 
try to become one with the character I am 
to portray, and gradually one idea after an- 
other comes to me. But I seldom play a 
role twice in exactly the same way, for 
every time I am singing it some fresh de- 
tail, some new point will suggest itself to 
me and I try it. For instance, I have never 
even seen the opera “Thais.” Everything 
that I do in that réle is my own idea, care- 
fully thought out before being tried. 

To the girl who wishes an operatic career 
I would say: First try to find a really good 
teacher, and get a solid foundation of vocal 
training here, before going abroad. If you 
are bound for Paris, study the French lan- 
guage thoroughly. If you wish to succeed 
in Paris there is one absolutely indispensa- 
ble quality: personality. With this you will 
succeed. 

A wonderful voice is not needed in Eu- 
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rope, but personality, temperament, indi- 
viduality are indispensable. 

With these, with real talent, you will be 
discovered. It will be impossible for you to 
hide yourself, for the public is always look- 
ing for something new. 

But keep a steady head, and especially 
is this necessary after a first success. Mark 
out a straight line for yourself, your ca- 
reer, and stick to it. 

Be like a horse with blinders, keeping 
your gaze fixed on your goal, otherwise 
you will fail, even after a promising be- 
ginning. 

People say that my success has not 
changed me, but why should it? All the 
compliments and applause in the world can- 
not change my own judgment of myself. 

I know when I have done badly, and 
applause cannot convince me to the con- 
trary, even as I know when I have done 
well. Study life, and try to acquire good 
judgment. 

Be sensible ! 

It is undoubtedly true that the modern 
operas, whether they are French, German 
or Italian, are bad on the voice, it needs 
a very solidly built voice to stand the test 
of modern opera. It is quite different with 
the old works. To sing them, with their 
trills, runs and all kinds of technical diffi- 
culties one must have the God-given bird 
voice, and a few years of study. 

I have studied them before taking up 
modern works, and have sung in “La Travi- 
ata,” in “Rigoletto,” as well as Faust.” But 
the modern works offer such opportunities 
for acting, they are so interesting, that it 
is small wonder if the young singer turns 
to them. Only let her remember that she 
will be well repaid later for the work on the 
classics, even should she never sing them 
in public. It will never be time wasted. 

In ‘conclusion, another word of advice 
to the girl departing for Paris. Do not 
talk too much about your future plans. 
Do not be so insistent upon that début at 
the Paris Opéra, or even upon any operatic 
début. Go over there quietly, study and 
discover what you are best fitted for. If 
it is opera, and you work earnestly for 
that career, be sure your opportunity will 
come. No real talent was ever ‘allowed to 
languish neglected and unseen. 


Lab, Split 








Albert Spalding Plays in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 22.—Albert 
Spalding, accompanied by Alfredo Oswald, 
pianist, appeared here in recital recently. 
The attendance was decreased to some ex- 
tent by the inclement weather, but the music 
lovers present were most cordial in their 
appreciation of the violinist’s playing. His 
technic was adequate, his tone full and of 
good quality, and during the entire recital 
his playing was marked by dignity and sin- 
cerity. Say G 





Kittie Cheatham in Hartford, Conn. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 22.—Kittie Cheat- 
ham, who interprets children’s songs so 
inimitably, appeared here recently in one 
of her unique recitals. The large audience 
was delighted with the originality and ex- 
cellence of the program and expressed its 
hearty approval. as ee Re 


GERMAINE ARNAUD'S 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Young French Pianist’s Conquest 
in the Metropolis — Large 
Audience Appreciative 


As out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings cometh wisdom, so emanated pianistic 
pleasantries from the juvenile fingers of 
Germaine Arnaud, the young French artist, 
at Mendelssohn Hall on Washington’s 
Birthday afternoon. The harbingers of this 
young girl’s abilities from Boston and Bal- 
timore proved themselves veracious. Miss 
Arnaud’s New York début has added an- 
other bead to her rosary of triumphs. 

The program was a delight to the lovers 
of the ultra classical. It cannot be laid at 
Miss Arnaud’s door that she played any- 
thing but to the musical Puritan’s taste. It 
consisted of a prelude and fugue by Men- 
delssohn ; “Etude Symphoniques,” by Schu- 
mann; “Mort d’lsolde,” Wagner-Liszt; 
“Arabesque,” Debussy; “Impromptu Ca- 
price,” Schlessinger; “Toccata,” and selec- 
tions by Chopin and Scarlatti. é 

The pretty appearance of the simply 
gowned, pétite Parisian maid was not need- 
ed to dull the two-edged sword of local 
criticism. Her playing. was eloquent in its 
own behalf, and there was not needed the 
judicial -wisdom of a Solomon to decide that 
the first prize pupil, of the Paris Conserva- 
toire was not an impostor. 

There was evident in the performer a 
keen appreciation of musical expression, 
and an artistic excellence in exploiting 
the delicate poetic passages in the various 
compositions. Of course, there was not 
expected the tremendous power of Rosen- 
thal nor the finished fullness of Paderew- 
ski, but she is more than a pianist of 
promise—she is a musician who has arrived. 

The opening movements exposed re- 
markably supple wrists and digits. In- 
creased age will speedily overcome tend- 
encies toward heaviness of touch and lack 
of variety, as well as a fondness for very 
large tone and raised dampers. 

While there was nothing tentative or im- 
mature about her playing in style or execu- 
tion as a whole, if amid the power and bril- 
liancy the note of poetic sympathy and emo- 
tional sympathy was not always convincingl) 
sounded, the breadth and grasp of her 
Schumann showed that it was there for 
wider human experience to develop. 

A cordial audience hand-clapped the per- 
former into a prodigality of encores. A 
levée following the close of the program 
kept the young girl busy receiving congratu- 
lations and felicitations. 





More “Faust” music! Oskar Fried, the 
radical young German composer, has been 
commissioned to provide new music for an 
elaborate new production of Goethe’s mas- 
terpiece in one of the Berlin theaters. 
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MUSICAL 





AMERICA 





WHO READS MUSICAL CRITICISM ? 





Number of Distinguished Public Officials, Clergymen, Playwrights, 
Actors, Educators, Lawyers and Business Men Tell ‘ Musical 
America”? What They Think of Critical Reviews in Daily Papers 


Musicians and newspaper men have al- 
ways been interested to find out what is 
the attitude of the general public towards 
music criticism. Do the representative men 
of the city read analytical reviews of con- 
certs, recitals and operas, or do they not? 

Musicat AMERICA this week is able to 
throw some light on the subject. A num- 
ber of the leading men and women in the 
community, distinguished in lines outside of 
music, were asked point blank whether they 
read daily paper musical criticisms. These 


letters were sent to clergymen, public offi- 
cials, playwrights, actors, educators, law- 
yers and business men. The opinions of 
the millionaire directors of the Metropoli- 
tan, most of whom, it is known, read ev- 
erything in print relating to the opera— 


i Se heed A ons 


of the most prominent men in the city 
replied that the topic was one that did not 
interest them. Some others replied frankly 
that they never read musical criticism. 

The letter written by MustcAL AMERICA 
follows: 

Dear Sir:—Many musicians are inter- 
ested to learn whether prominent men in 
New York read musical criticisms in the 
daily newspapers. May we ask if you will 
favor us with answers to these questions: 
Do you read musical criticisms? Do you 
regard them as of interest or value to the 
community ? 

One of the most characteristic letters re- 
ceived came from William Travers Jerome, 
District Attorney of New York County, and 
prosecutor of Harry Thaw, Abe Hummel 
and other notorious characters. He said: 

“T have your letter of recent date, ask- 


ing whether I read the musical criticisms’ 


hnrtrrest 





Clyde Fitch, the Playwright, and a Facsimile of His Letter to “Musical America” 
on the Value of Musical Criticism 


particularly their own. opera house—were 
not asked; and likewise no attempt was 
made to find out what the musicians them- 
selves thought of criticisms on their own 
work, that phase of the question having 
been threshed out time and time again. 
The impression gained from the letters 
received is that there is a lack of interest 
among laymen in musical criticisms. Some 


in the New York daily papers. I do not.” 

Equally as positive is the letter received 
from the Rev. Charles F. Aked, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, where 
John D. Rockefeller worships, and his son 
has a Bible class. Dr. Aked came to this 
country from England about two years 
ago. He said: 

“In reply to your letter of February to, 





Pebruary 11, 1909. 


News Editor, 


ca Company 





tn reply to your letter of February the 19th,I 


have never read a musical criticism in my life. 


Sincerely yours, 


% 


cf A welex O-(Y (ed 


ee 


Rev. Charles F. Aked and a Reproduction of His Letter. Mr. Aked Is Pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New York 


I have never read a musical criticism in my 
life.” 

Another famous New York minister, who 
takes a different view, is the Rev. Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, whose sermons are read 
in all parts of the country. He said: 

“Yes, I read many of the musical criti- 
cisms. I am not technically a musician, but 
[ greatly enjoy good music and deeply feel 
its power. The criticisms interest me in 
proportion to the known experience, tech- 
nical skill and general character of the 
musical critic. These considerations are 
constantly in mind as I read the criticisms.” 

Helen Gould did not care to make a com- 
ment. 

David Warfield, who is famous for his 
impersonation of the old German music 
teacher in “The Music Master,” and who 
is regarded by many persons as the most 
popular actor on the American stage, reads 
some music criticisms, 

Here is a copy of his letter: “Replying 
to yovr letter of even date, | beg leave to 
say that I include musical reviews and 
criticisms with other topics of the day 
which attract my attention in ratio to their 
specific and individual interest; and that 
such interest and value to me and to the 
public are as varied and as variable as the 
breadth of music itself.” 

Maxine Elliott, the charming actress, 
starring in her own theater in New York, 
said that she does not feel that her opinion 
in regard to the question asked would be 
of value to this paper. Her press agent, 
A. Toxen Worm, said that the question of 
music criticisms was not one that appealed 
to him for his star to discuss. 

Moriz Rosenthal, attorney for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in its fight with the 


Government, and one of the best-known 
corporation lawyers in the country, said: 
“IT read musical criticisms, and some of 
them I regard as of value and interest.” 

The opinions of two of the playwrights 
who have reigning successes on the New 
York stage were asked. Here is the an- 
swer of Clyde Fitch, author of “The Blue 
Mouse” and fifty other American comedies 
and dramas: “I do read the daily musical 
criticisms and I do regard them as of 
value and of interest.” 

Eugene Walter, author of “The Easiest 
Vay,” a sensational drama playing to 
packed houses, and author of “The Wolf” 
and “Paid in Full,” other dramatic suc- 
cesses, said: “Replying to your favor of 
recent date, I never read musical criticisms, 
and therefore am unable to pass judgment 
on your inquiry.” 

Of educators of New York, Henry 
Mitchell MacCracken, chancellor of New 
York University, and Seth Low, former 
head of Columbia, and Mayor of New 
York, were asked to give opinions. Mr. 
MacCracken wrote as follows: 

“My view upon the value and interest. of 
musical criticism is worth nothing, since I 
am one of those unfortunates to whom the 
smallest musical capacity has been vouch- 
safed by nature. To my regret I did not 
cultivafe in youth as I might have done the 
slightest capacity for music that was given 
me.” 

Seth Low’s secretary replied that “Mr. 
Low is so little gifted in musical matters 
that an article from him would have no 
value.” Mr. Low has always been a patron 
of the opera and on the night of the Sem- 
brich ‘farewell presented to her on behalf 
of opera-goers pearls worth $20,000, 





GABRILOWITSCH IN CHICAGO 


Delightful Recital Brings Forth Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s Elegy 


Cuicaco, Feb. 22.—A very select and alto- 
gether delightful recital was given here by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian 
virtuoso, before the Amateur Musical Club 
last Monday afternoon. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
addressed himself to one of the most 
critical, and at the same time enthusiastic, 
audiences that could be found in the middle 
West, and it may be remarked he satisfied 
in a program that was designed to show 
his versatility. ‘ 

Bach’s “Italian Concerto,” followed by 
the first performance of Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s Elegy in Variation form, op. 2, 
opened the program. This latter novelty 
came from an American master who has 
f late been writing charmingly about mu- 
sic, and at the same time providing music 
of the same quality. He certainly could 
not have a finer expositor than Gabril- 
witsch, who gave the five numbers with 
great fire and delicacy. Chopin was repre- 
sented by twelve preludes, op. 28; Schu- 


mann, by the famous Carnaval, op. 9, all 
given in brilliant and beautiful fashion. 

This player is one that can attain sono- 
rous climax without sense of sound or the 
effeet of crash and the mechanical moments 
of his work are so thoroughly subdued that 
they did not interfere obviously 





Providence Hears Kneisel Quartet 

ProvipeNce, R. I1., Feb. 22.—The last of 
the present series of concerts by the Knei- 
sel String Quartet occurred in Memorial 
Hall on February 19. This concert also 
marked the end of the organization’s elev- 
enth season in Providence. The Quartet 
came here to a rather unmusical community, 
but won and maintained for itself an al- 
ways increasing audience of music lovers, 
whose interest has never flagged. The local 
concerts have always been under the man- 
agement of Edith Kimball, to whose efforts 
much of their success is due. 

Ernest Consolo was the assisting pianist 
and proved himself to be a good ensemble 
player. L. H. M. 

Richard Strauss says that he can compose 
in Summer only. He lays aside his pen in 
October and does not take it up again until 
May. 


‘CHILDREN’S CRUSADE’ IN WEST 


Minneapolis Choral and Orchestral 
Forces Present Pierné’s Work 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—The  Philhar- 
monic Club, under the direction of Emil 
Oberhoffer, gave its closing concert of the 


season last evening in the Auditorium. It 
was one of the most important musical 
events of the year, nearly 400 persons tak- 
ing part. 

Gabriel Pierné’s musical legend, “The 
Children’s Crusade,” was presented by the 
club of 200 members, assisted by a chorus 
of 200 choir boys, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Shanna Cumming, 
Sibyl Sammis, Frank Ormsby, Gustav 
Holmquist and Mrs. William Gordon Brac- 
kett, of this city, as soloists. 

Nothing but praise can be written of the 
performance, which was carried through so 
triumphantly by Mr. Oberhoffer. The tre- 
mendously difficult score was magnificently 
sung by the club and choir boys, while the 
orchestra played the picturesque and vivid 
music superbly. It was a wonderfully im- 
pressive and thrilling rendition and numer- 
ous requests have been received for its 


repetition. The choir boys who were trained 
by Gordon Graham, John H. Lyon and Ed- 
gar C, Lawton were almost letter perfect 
in the music, which presents serious prob- 
lems for even the skilled musician. 

Eulaile Chenevert assisted at the great 
organ. 

While Pierné does not give the soloists 
very wide opportunities, they formed a 
strong and intelligent part of the dramatic 
whole. 

The concert opened with Elgar’s arrange- 
ment of “God Save the Queen” to the words 
of “America,” given by the combined forces 
of singers, orchestra and organ, which 
stirred the audience to the highest point of 
enthusiasm. The house was sold out for 
the concert and throughout the evening the 
vast audience attested its appreciation of 
the work of the leader, singers and or- 
chestra. E. B. 





At her recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Friday afternoon, February 26, 
Mme. Eames was scheduled to sing three 
songs by Kurt Schindler—“Fairy Song,” 
“Daisy Song” and “Jennie Kisses Me.” 
Unfamiliar songs by Pergolesi, Wekerlin 
and Von Fielitz were also included in the 
program of seventeen numbers. 
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MAY SCHEIDER AS “VIOLETTA” 


ZuRICH, SWITZERLAND, Feb. 14.—May 
Scheider, who is one of the newest of the 
American aspirants to operatic honors on 
the European stage, has just won a signal 
success at the Municipal Opera here in the 
name part of “La Traviata.” The recep- 
tion accorded her by the public was of 
the.most demonstrative nature, while the 
critics indulged the next day in many ex- 
pressions of gratification over having so 
promising a young artist at the local in- 
stitution. 

“Her triumph was made not alone with 
the Italians, who filled the upper galleries, 
but quite as notably with the occupants of 


the boxes and parquets,” says one of the 
leading reviewers. “And Fraulein Scheid- 
er richly deserved her success. Her flaw- 
less colorature, her excellent training in 
the Italian school and her pure enunciation 
were no longer a surprise, but this time 
she surpassed herself. Her acting proved 
that she has already rid herself of all traces 
of the beginner.” 

Miss Scheider, who began her Zurich 
engagement—her first on any stage—last 
Fall, is a New York girl, the daughter of 
a Wall street broker. She was trained 
for her career in opera bv Signor Lamperti 
in Berlin. 





A WEEK OF BOSTON RECITALS 





With the Symphony Orchestra on Tour, Local and Visiting Artists Hold 
Public Attention—Richard Platt Distinguishes Himself 


Boston, Feb. 23.—The Symphony Orches- 
tra, on tour, there have been a number of 
concerts this week by resident artists. On 
Monday afternoon Richard Platt, an un- 
usually gifted and individual pianist, played 
this interesting program, which could, how- 
ever, have had more contrast: “Spozalizio,” 
and Ballad in B minor, Liszt; Variations, 
op. 19, Tschaikowsky; Presto, Scarlatti; In- 
termezzo, op. 6, Heilman; “The Gulls,” 
Platt; Sonatine, Ravel; Valse, D’Indy; 
“Les Abeilles,” Dubois; “Meine Freuden,” 
Chopin-Liszt, and the Barcarolle, Chopin. 

It would be pleasant to hear Mr. Platt 
more often in public, and it would be 
profitable to him. Since his arrival in Bos- 


ton some seasons ago he has matured a 
great deal. There is nothing like contact 
with audiences to ripen certain aspects of 
a pianist’s art. Mr. Platt would put him- 
self into communication with his hearers 
more readily than he does now, and as a 
result he would play more potently. 

The pieces by Liszt were very interest- 
ing. The first has the harmonic originality 
which so many present-day composers have 
profited by, if it has little else. The ballad, 
while it is extravagant, is very imaginative 
and richly colored. In this piece Mr. Platt 








was at his best. That is fulsome praise, 
for the artistic interpretation of this ballad 
requires, in addition to an unusual amount 
of imagination, a sure sense of artistic 
values. Liszt, in his later days, referring 
to his compositions, said: “Formerly, | 
wrote as many notes as I could. Now, I 
take them out whenever I can!” He might 
well have been referring to this early bal- 
lad, which arrogantly flaunts itself in the 
ears. If there be not the restraining es- 
thetic sense, the music will easily appear 
tawdry and sensational. From every view- 
point it was excellently presented. 

Mr. Platt’s composition is in ultra-modern 
style, though the workmanship is scrupu- 
lously neat. It, too, reveals a musician who 
has yet to say the best that is in him. 
It was very cordially received. The Valse 
of D’Indy and the piece by Dubois are 
irritatingly commonplace, and at a first 
hearing Ravel’s Sonatina seemed unneces- 
sarily bizarre. 

The Chopin group was well played. It 
seemed quite solidly—and refreshingly— 
classic after what had preceded. Mr. Platt 
added to the program, and his audience 
was very cordial. 

The Kneisel Quartet was assisted by Er- 
nesto Consolo, pianist, who made his first 
appearance in Boston. The program has been 
given, I believe, in New York: Beethoven’s 
Quartet in A minor, op. 132; the third and 


fourth movements from Grieg’s F Major 
Quartet (posthumous), completed by Julius 
Roentgen, and Brahms’s Piano Quartet in 
A major, a magnificent work. Mr. Con- 
solo was pleasantly received. 

On the same evening George Copeland, 
Jr., a pianist, who will be widely known 
in the future, played pieces by Rameau, 
Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, the Beethoven So- 
nata Appassionata; these by Debussy— 
“Hommage a Rameau,” “Pagodes,” Noc- 
turne, “Poissons d’Or”’; Liszt’s “Venesia e 
Napoli.” This is a singularly talented mu- 
sician, and the possessor already of a style 
essentially his own. Mr. Copeland’s tone 
is rarely full and round and beautiful. 
When he is in the vein he plays with the 
ease and the intuition of one born to the 
piano. He has a marvelously subtle and 
acute sense of color and rhythm. I re- 
member how exhilarating he made the first 
movement of. Bach’s Italian Concerto ear- 
lier this season. I had never conceived of 
Bach in that light. But, within my knowl- 
edge, Mr. Copeland is unsurpassed when 
he plays the wondrous, Pagan music of De- 
bussy. The Poissons d’Or, practically new 
to the public of this city, a marvelous play 
of lights and rhythms; the “Reflets dans 
Eau,” which was added as an encore, 
were the memorable features of the evening. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. H. H. 
Beach, assisted by Carl Faelten, gave an 
exceptionally flavored program of piano 
music, including her own concerto in C- 
sharp minor, a work that is built upon large 
lines. A novelty of the list was Gott- 
schalk’s Berceuse, op. 47. Gottschalk, alas! 
one of the pioneers to whom America owes 
a deepest debt, a pianist who in the sensi- 
tiveness and refinement of his playing was 
only surpassed by Chopin in that day, a 
composer who was remarkably receptive to 
artistic impressions, who had beautiful and 
original trend of melody—he is almost for- 
gotten. This is only as it should be, but 
it is melancholy to consider the passing of 
men. After all Gottschalk was but one of 
the brilliant figures that lent impetus to a 
transition period. It would be straining 
courtesy to even call him a moss-covered 
milestone, the mark of an epoch. Yet the 
simple and intimate little Berceuse carried 
its message the other evening. The audi- 
ence listened absorbed, and nothing on the 
program was more applauded. 

Katharine Goodson played this  well- 
known music at her recital on Thursday 
afternoon: Fantaisie-stiicke and Novellette 
in E major, Schumann; Sonata in E minor, 
Grieg; Prelude in D-flat, two Valses in A- 
flat and D-flat, Ballade in A-flat, Chopin; 
Romance, Sibelius; Humoresque, Tschai- 
kowsky; Aeolus, Gernsheim; Rigaudon, 
Raff; Rhapsodie No. 12, Liszt. 

Miss Goodson’s popularity in this city 
was affirmed by a very enthusiastic audi- 
ence, though it could have been wished that 
this entertaining pianist had presented a 
less familiar program. However that may 
be, Miss Goodson’s vitality and enthusiasm 
quickly exerted their effect upon the listen- 
ers. The Grieg sonata was the most un- 
orthodox work presented. Though it is not 
as rich in content, or as firm in structure 
as some of the later works by that com- 
poser, it already shows unquestionable orig- 
inality; the voice of a young man, that 
the world fears, making itself heard. And 
Miss Goodson was evidently in full sym- 
pathy with her task. She added to the pro- 
gram. 

On Thursday evening Marion Tufts, a 
pupil of Mme. Szumowska, made an auspi- 
cious début at Steinert Hall. On Friday 
evening Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes gave 
the last of their Boston series of sonata 
recitals, playing Handel’s D Major Sonata, 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, Brahms’s 
Sonata in G Major. Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
evidently were in a hurry to get home. 

And on Saturday afternoon at Symphony 
Hall Mme. Emma Eames, with Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone, made what will in all 
probability be her last appearance in this 
city for years to come. Mme. Eames sang 
songs by Pergolesi, Haydn, Wekerlin, God- 
ard, Gounod, Paladhile—these last espe- 
cially beautifully—and Kurt Schindler. [ 
think that I am not mistaken in associating 
the text of the last of Schindler’s songs, 
“Jenny Kissed Me,” with the poem that 
Leigh Hunt wrote in ecstacy after having 
been kissed by another man’s wife! And 
who was this wife? Do you recall the 
tale? Hunt called upon Thomas Carlyle to 
inform him of his election to the regency 
of an important college—I do not remember 
what college. Mrs. Carlyle (“Jennie”) was 
so pleased with the good news that she 
threw her arms about the delighted poet’s 
neck and committed herself as aforesaia. 
Hunt, on his arrival home, immediately 
sat down and wrote the lines which he for- 
warded to the donor of the kiss. They say 
that in return he received a pot of marma- 
lade. 

To return to our muttons: Mr. de Go- 
gorza sang his “arioso” from Massenet’s 
“King of Lahore,” songs by Max Stange, 
Von Fielitz, Strauss, Brahms, and Spanish 


songs by Alvarez. Of the latter, as far as 
difference in character went, he might as 
well have sung one as three, but the au- 
dience was immensely pleased, and there 
were encores. Also was there immense ap- 
proval when the two artists sang Mozart’s 
duet, “Crudel Perche.” Harry C. W. Whitte- 
more, pianist, played a Romance Sans 
Paroles by Faure, and Moszkowski’s “Span- 
ish Caprice,” a sparkling and ingenious con- 
coction. 

It is sad to close this communication 
with bad news, though it is harder on the 
people of Boston than anyone else. Just at 
time of writing—12 Gc. m.—I have been hand- 
ed a telegram from New York, stating that 
owing to the fact that the performances of 
“Salomé” would have to come in Holy 
Week, Mr. Hammerstein has decided to 
withdraw that offering. He will probably 
substitute “Samson et Delila” and another 
performance of the “Jongleur” on the 
afternoon and evening when it was pur- 
posed to give “Salome.” And Boston has 
awaited this opera for two years! 

O.tn Downes. 


SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
THE FILIPINO BAND 


Musicians’ Club Starts Movement to 
Place Artists’ Concerts on a 
Paying Basis 


San Francisco, Feb. 18.—The Constab- 
ulary Band of Manila is the excitement of 
the week here, musically and otherwise. 
There is no doubt that this is the best 
enlisted men’s band in the world, and 
further, it has been selected for the honor 
of leading the Taft inaugural parade, and 
its orchestra will furnish music for the 
White House ball. The month on the 
sea, however, had done such damage to 
the strings and pegs of the orchestra that 
Captain Walter H. Loving, the leader, was 
unable to show what he could do in the 
way of non-military music. 

Even in San Francisco the Filipirios are 
something of a revelation, for the audience 
filling the pavilion seemed to have a hazy 
idea that America is responsible for their 
remarkable playing. America is, of course, 
responsible for their excellent equipment 
in instruments and uniform and for their 
remarkable leader, an American negro who . 
graduated from the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music at Boston. But back of 
America comes more than two centuries 
of Spanish music, most of the men being 
the product of the old Spanish bands. 

This band is the largest in size to play 
in concert in San Francisco, consisting of 
eighty-six pieces. Its repertory includes 
the best of band music, with the usual Wag- 
nerian arrangements, and any number of 
delightful Spanish dances and marches. 

A movement to place the visits of mu- 
sical artists on a paying basis in San Fftan- 
cisco was started by the Musicians’ Club 
at its monthly luncheon given on the past 
Sunday. The club is composed of the high- 
est class of professional musicians in the 
city, and is very jealous of its prestige. 
But to prevent the occasional stat ae 
neglect of great artists through some public 
whim or some counter attraction, it is 
proposed to accept as associate members 
all who are fond enough of good music to 
pay a membership fee of perhaps $10 a year. 
This money, according to the plan, will be 
split among the artists engaged to appear, 
each member receiving a pro rata of tick- 
ets. The artist is then sure of his house 
in any emergency—so far as the financial 
part goes. 

The president of the club is H. B. Pas- 
more, the vocal teacher who, for three 
years, instructed the classes of Isadora 
Duncan, the restorer of the classical dance, 
at her studio in Berlin. H. J. Stewart, or 
ganist and composer; Arthur Weiss, ’cellist 
and composer; John Carrington, vocal 
teacher, are on the’ board of directors. 
Johannus Raith is secretary. Twenty-five 
members attended the Sunday luncheon, and 
all thought the plan to protect visiting 
artists, as proposed by Mr. Pasmore, was 
the only means to encourage the growth of 
the better class of music. The acceptance 
of a one thousand or more associate mem 
bers is proposed. With one club concert 
that would pay the expenses of the 
trip, the artist could then take the same 
risk as he does now on a general audi 
ence, and no doubt with better hope of 
success. 








Dora Becker Plays in New York 


Dora Becker, the violinist, was soloist a‘ 
the last meeting of the Tonkiinstler Societ) 
in New York, playing the “Ciaccona” fron 
the Max Reger Sonata for violin alone 
which she introduced in New York at het 
recital last October, and the violin part in 
the Mendelssohn Trio for piano and strings 
Mme. Becker received much applause for 
her solo work, and was recalled many times 
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Loudon Charlton, 


Music in This Country 





in Interview, 
Tells How He and His Contem- 
poraries Have Aided the Cause of 


THE CONCERT MANAGER—HIS DUTIES AND HIS INFLUENCE 


—_— 


Ploughing New Musical Fields and 





Educating Communities to a 
Better Appreciation of the Art— 
America Pays Most for Music 











“Why is a concert manager?” was the 
hypothetical question directed to Loudon 
Charlton, the well-known manager and 
agent, as he sat intrenched behind a nebu- 
lous wall of cigar smoke in his comforta- 
ble Carnegie Hall offices. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the first 
essential to successful concert management 
is musical talent, and secondly the recep- 
tive and appreciative mind and soul, it is 
also of importance that the hand which ef- 
fects their meeting be recognized as pro- 
ductive of great good. Thus it is appreci- 
able that credit is due to those who guide 
the paths of the artistically eminent into 
those havens of pleasure and profit. As 
one of the representative body of managers, 
Mr. Charlton was deemed competent as 
chairman. 

The opening interrogation found ready 
answer. “Because he is needed; for the 
reason that there is requirement for the 
one who can unite supply and demand.” 

“What are you doing for the musical ad- 
vancement of America? For artistic vir- 
tuosity? For the promoters of music, com- 
mercially speaking?” volleyed the queries 
with Gatling-gun rapidity. 

The interviewer was cool under fire, how- 
ever, and never flinched. As at Bunker 
Hill, he waited till he could see the eye- 
balls of the oncoming host before retort- 
ing. “A minute’s time,” he said. “One 
thing at a time—and that done at once. 
Remember that this is not the Thaw trial 
and we cannot plead ‘Dementia Americana’ 
or emotional insanity to all these implica- 
tions. Let us proceed in detail. 

“What are we, the concert managers, do- 
ing for the musical advancement of Amer- 
ica?” he repeated ruminatively, the now neg- 
lected cigar between his fingers curling up- 
ward a melancholy wisp of smoke. “I 
will have to take Modesty by the throat 
and choke her into insensibility before | 
can answer,” he said finally in a whimsical 
tone. “However, as I am speaking col- 
lectively of the managerial body, no warn- 
ing blushes will serve to keep me from emu- 
lating Diogenes’s ideal, the honest speaking 
man. 

“Seriously speaking,” I believe we are 
creditors of Musical Art to a great degree. 
I will forestall your thirst for the specific 
and explain. 

“This is a vast country. The tendency 
has been to gorge the largest cities with the 
choicest fruit and sometimes the other kind, 
leaving the smaller dots on the map to be 
nourished musically by the embryos—fid- 
diers and pianists whose art is stretched to 
the utmost in providing Terpsichorean in- 
spiration for barn dances. ; 

“It has been our opportunity to act as 
pioneers; to be the miners and sappers of 
Militant Music, providing roads and bridges 
into unclaimed lands. 

“What a difference has ten years made! 
The concert routes even in that short time 
back were limited; and included but few 
cities. And now——” and Mr, Charlton 
paused, “every year finds new towns on our 
concert list. All the time we are receiving 
notice that some borough is sprouting mu- 
sic-ward—has an orchestra, a choral society, 
an auditorium—has pledged financial sup- 
port to a visiting virtuoso or prima donna 
of international fame. But to come back 
from rhapsody to the definite. It has been 
our privilege, our work and—yes, our 
pleasure—to plough new musical fields. 
Either from our offices, but mostly from 
intimate contact with the very people in the 
various places, we have sought to bring 
home to the people good music that they 
want; and it pays to provide it. Accord- 
ingly we have spread the artistic dominion. 
Nearly every trip means new exploration. 
There are untold possibilities in this con- 
tinent. The music loving populace is ma- 
turing fast in artistic ability and demand 
that we cannot gauge its magic growth. 
But we haven’t scraped the surface of mu- 
sical possibility yet.” 

No affidavit was needed to convince one 
that Mr. Charlton was opinionated as to 
America’s artistic gain. His words flew 
straight to veracity’s bull’s-eye with the 
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confidence of the sharpshooter. He evident- 
ly knew. 

“Question No. 2,” he enumerated with the 
air of the Marathon runner who has re- 
ceived his second wind; “I think that the 
American successes of European as well as 
American artists proves that this country 
pays more for good music than any other 
country on the globe, and for a new nation 
without a great musical development of 
our own, we absorb an incredible amount 
of good music, which sooner or later will 
have its effect in developing our people as 
composers and exponents to as great a de- 
gree as any European country. In particu- 
lar, it might be said that we have assisted 
the artists in finding a profitable market for 
their offering. In opening up new country, 
securing bookings, stimulating musical in- 
terest, and helping local societies to give 
successful concerts, keeping the artist con- 
stantly in the public eye, in short, making 
it possible for them to get the highest 
emoluments, the artists have discovered 
that our collaboration is more than worth 
while.” 

Mr. Charlton had evidently trained well 
for this gruelling inquisition, for he was 
still fresh when he started on the last lap. 
The very probability of its finality evoked 
a sigh a la Alexander, and there was the 
faintest wistfulness for more colloquial 
worlds to conquer. “Last, but not least,” 
he began, “we are accruing benefit to the 
people themselves. By smoothing difficul- 
ties and presenting pleasant objectives, we 
bring the great people of the musical sphere 
in touch with the inhabitants of the out- 
of-the-way corners of the States. Seeing 
and hearing wearers of the artistic purple is 
conducive to emulation, inspiration and as- 
piration. These concerts and recitals, few 
or often, also furnish conversational food, 
criticism, admiration, and everything per- 
taining. This agitates interest, and interest 
as an outer circle stirs waves in the artistic 
ether of which is born music and musti- 
cians. The study of the higher class of mu- 
sic thus heard, leads to its composition and 
execution. Orchestras, choral societies, 
quartets and choirs spring up and then we 
have a musical America. 

Here was a subject on which the speaker 
was primed. 

There was a greater interest manifested 
than that of the cold matter-of-fact man 
of commerce. Here were the accents of 
the artistic zealot, whose self-aggrandize- 
ment was shadowed by an unmercenary 
glow of the man who loves the accomplish- 
ment of the worthy. He continued: 

“It is always Spring in the region of 
musical love. If it does not happen that 
circumstance affords a treat in the form of 
some master’s visit, the people are active, 


striving to improve in comprehension and 
appreciation, and when a promised event 
does come, nothing is lost by unreceptiv- 
ity.” 


The mundane click-click of typewriters, 
and the confused murmur of voices from 
the outside offices stole into the rarified re- 
treat of Art. With it came an irreverent 
sprite who vainly tortured the shameless 
interviewer into’ asking “How old was 
Ann?” But a strong aromatic sense of the 
congruous wrestled with the mischievous 
thought and bade it go about its business; 
and lo! in the darkness of temptation 
shone the North Star of Subject, and the 
engagement was won. 

“Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
said the interviewer, crouching behind the 
Biblical shield to load his rifle for the next 
query. It was a breech-loader and it came 
fast. “How do you manage to live con- 
tinuously with that peevish, exacting and 
inexorable ‘Thing’ masquerading under the 
nom de feather of the ‘artistic tempera- 
ment,’ ” 

“Famously! Great! Splendid!” rattled a 
grape-shot of reply that had the range per- 
fect, and sent the interrogator staggering 
back with the idea that he was addressing 
a superior order of being. 

Continuing: “Artists undoubtedly have 
an ultra-development of temperament, 
otherwise they wouldn’t be artists. Like 
other people, they possess idiosyncrasies, 
which must for successful communion be 
studied and treated. The irregularities in 
disposition, etc., however, can be easily 
overcome, or at least modified or qualified, 
if the trouble is taken to do so. As re- 
gards business relations, the first principle 
is to impress upon the artists by the most 
lucid explanation that your actions are for 
their best interests; that your years of 
training in the field have proven that for 
their greatest benefit, this or that is the best 
to do. It often takes two or three years, 
however, before there is complete under- 
standing, so that with personalities with 
whom one is associated for a number of 
successive seasons there is usually perfect 
harmony. 

“We look upon ourselves as the artists’ 
servants, though the business relationship in 
the strictest sense is one of partnership.” 

Competition, that great life and stimu- 
lant of trade, was not to be ignored. “Yes,” 
he said. “It certainly exists. But consid- 
ering the vastness of the territory, as yet 
oon there is abundant room for 
all,” 

According to the manager, foreign artists 
are no harder to deal with than with those 
of native birth. “Of course,” he said, “it 
is our work to acquaint them with the 
primal fact of their benefits through our 
work, and the task of instilling knowledge 
of things and ways American is secondary. 

“It is our good fortune not to be com- 
pelled to deal with our artists collectively, 
instead of singly or in pairs, as we do, This 
obviates the turmoils of reconciling the dif- 
ferences of two natures, enabling us to con- 
centrate thought and effort on the individu- 
al artist. 

“The three objectives of the concert man- 
ager frankly expressed are: 

“1. To build up boxoffice receipts. 

2. To develop new territory, and thus 
extend the field of operation and profit, and 
to stimulate interest in good music in every 
nook and corner of the land. 

“3. To secure as good a living as pos- 
sible for self.” 

The possibility of there being a trust of 
managers was exploded in the next sen- 
tence. “The fact that 60 per cent of the 
country’s music is presented under. auspices 
representing art for art’s sake only, rather 
than speculation, makes that impossible. In 
hundreds of cases money, save for the bare 
amount necessary to keep the musical wolf 
from the door, is only a secondary con- 
sideration, It is simply art for art’s sake, 
and manifests the genuine sincerity of those 
who are devoted to our musical progress. 

“The requisites of our business are hon- 
esty, both with artists and local managers, 
and of knowing the ground. I deprecate 
the policy of conducting business entirely 
from the central office. In order that the 
best success may be attained, it is neces- 
sary that a manager should travel, and 
study the needs and demands of the pub- 
lic in every place. Instead of the fatuity 
of attempting the impossible, of making the 
local conditions shape to our wishes, it is 


a“ 


politic to adapt ourselves to local condi- 
tions.” 

The personal side of Mr. Charlton is 
worthy of attention. Monmouth, IIl., was 
his birthplace, in 1869. He lived for twen- 
ty years in Omaha, Neb., graduating from 
the High School to enter a bank. He 
caught the tide of Music on the swell, and 
as Shakespeare’s aphorism says, it led on to 
fortune. The piano industry was the initial 
step, ending when he accepted a post with 
E. Schuberth & Co., in their sheet mu- 
sic business on Union Square, New York, 
in 1808. His purpose was to gain knowl- 
edge of musical affairs in New York and 
learn which way the winds of Fortune blew. 
The first managerial venture came ten 
months later when he launched forth to do 
or die with Clarence Eddy, the organist. 
This was continued for two years, until in 
1901 he started the nucleus of the present 
business in Carnegie Hall. Other artists 
enlisted their clientage, among them being 
Nordica and Harold Bauer. During vari- 
ous seasons he has conducted the tours of 
Sembrich, Gadski, Bispham, Gabrilowitsch, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, and many other well 
known stars, in addition to various ex- 
tensive orchestra tours, numbering in all 
about a hundred different artistic enter- 
prises, 

A musician himself, he has written sev- 
eral songs, one of which has yielded royal- 
ties of over $5,000, being the result of sales 
of over 70,000 copies. eG. 


ELMAN’S RECITAL ON 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Much Enthusiasm as Young Violinist 
Presents Another Program in 
New York 
Mischa Elman gave a violin recital at 


Carnegie Hall, Monday afternon, February 
22. The program was as follows: 








Saint-Saéns, Concerto, B minor; Bach, Chaconne 
for violin alone); Wieniawski, Faust, Fantasie; 


re 


agner-Wilhelmj, Paraphrase, “Preislied” ; Sara- 
sate, Habanera. 

_The enthusiasm shown at Elman’s pre- 
vious recital’ was exceeded only in the en- 
thusiasm which was shown at this. Encores 
were demanded after almost every num- 
ber, and the recital was over two hours in 
length. 

The Saint-Saéns Concerto is lucid and 
logical, and is a work of much charm, EI- 
man’s ‘mannerisms aside, he gave a splen- 
did interpretation. The second movement 
was particularly fine. The violinist brought 
out its idyllic quality, accomplishing some 
fine results at the close in a series of very 
remarkable arpeggiated harmonics. Elman 
is surcharged with vitality, which gives him 
a snap, a grip, and an intensity that com- 
mands the attention. An over-great im- 
petuosity he will probablv curb later on, 
but at present it sometimes leads him to 
be a little jerky, as was the case in certain 
passages in the “Preislied.” He cannot for- 
get the tricks of the virtuoso, such as con- 
cluding a certain pizzicato passage in the 
concerto while in the act of putting his 
violin under his arm. It was a fetching 


‘trick, but reveals a self-consciousness dis- 


tinctly unpleasing. 

The Chaconne was given with fine con- 
trastive moods, and with great rhythmic 
impulse in the arpeggio passages. Elman 
is such a host in himself on the violin that 
it does not lose force and meaning, as with 
a lesser were, by being heard unaccom- 
panied. he “Preislied’ was played in a 
thoroughly impassioned manner. Waldemar 
wae s work at the piano was excel- 
ent. 





Flonzaley Quartet in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb, 22.—The Flonzaley Quartet 
gave a sterling exhibit of superb tonal 
quality and fine ensemble work in their 
second concert in Music Hall Saturday 
afternoon, Their playing of Mozart’s quar- 
tet in D major gave fine index of their rank 
as interpreters of the classic; again they 
gave interest to the antique in Sammar- 
tini’s sonata for two violins. The novelty 
of their program was an interesting quar- 
tet in D-flat major, a technically complex 
work from the pen of Dohnanyi, a new con- 
tribution to chamber music that they made 
pleasing, reading it with grace and author- 
ity. & & a 





Sturani to Conduct Educational Opera 


Giuseppe Sturani, musical conductor of 
the Philadelphia Opera House, has been se- 
lected as the principal director of the edu- 
cational season of grand opera to be given 
at popular prices at the Manhattan Opera 
House, prior to the regular season, begin- 
ning the latter end of next August. 
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CINCINNATI TO GET 
A NEW AUDITORIUM 


Hall, Suitable for Symphony Con- 
certs, to Be Finished by the 
Fall of 1910 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 22.—Cincinnati has for 
sO many years been pointed to as a good ex- 
ample by the many cities striving to secure 
a proper auditorium devoted to music, tliat 
it may be surprising to some that the great 
Music Hall on Elm street, adjoining the 
College of Music, which has for more than 
a quarter of a century been the pride of the 
city, has, to a certain extent, fallen into dis- 
favor, being considered too large for most 
musical performances excepting the bien- 
nial May musical festivals and the occa- 
sional season of grand opera. 

This was felt most keenly by the board 

of directors of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
Association, which for thirteen years main- 
tained the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Frank Van der 
Siucken; and for several years prior to the 
disbanding of the orchestra in the Spring 
of 1907 this matter was commented upon 
officially in the annual report of Mrs. C. R. 
Holmes, President of the Association, who 
emphasized the futility of attempting to 
make the concerts financially successful in 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
3,623. 
_ Therefore it will readily be understood 
with what gratitude the announcement was 
received by the musical public of Cincinnati 
that Mrs. Thomas J. Emery had made a 
gift of $500,000 to the Ohio Mechanics’ In- 
stitute for a new building, to be erected in 
memory of her husband, and stipulating 
that the building shall contain an audi- 
torium suitable for symphony concerts and 
concerts by such organizations as the Or- 
pheus Club and Musical Art Society and 
for the rehearsals of the May festival 
chorus. 

This building, a photograph of which is 
shown above, is to be located at the corner 
of Canal and Walnut streets, about five 
blocks from Music Hall and somewhat 
nearer the center of town, and conveniently 
near the principal car lines leading to the 
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Ohio Mechanics’ Institute—The New Building in Cincinnati Which Will Be 
the Home of the Symphony Orchestra 


suburbs. The auditorium, to be known as 
the Emery Auditorium, will be in the 
north wing of the building with the main 
entrance on Walnut street and with an ad- 
ditional entrance having a suitable approach 
for automobiles and carriages from cross 
streets. The seating capacity is to be 1,818, 
with twelve proscenium boxes, and the 
stage will be especially designed for the 
purposes to which the auditorium is to be 
devoted. Work will be commenced on the 


new building early this Spring and it is 
expected that it will be ready for accupancy 
by the Fall of 1gro. 

With this splendid auditorium of suitable 
size for concerts, and with a guarantee 
being raised which will enable the Orches- 
tra Association to reorganize the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Cincinnati will un- 
doubtedly be again entitled to rank as one 
of the principal musical centers in the 
United States. F. E. E. 





BISPHAM’S MILWAUKEE SUCCESS 


Noted Baritone’s Popularity Increases 
with Each Annual Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 22.—Enthusiasm 
ran high at the recent concert given in Mil- 
waukee by David Bispham, under the 
auspices of the Arion Musical Club at the 
Pabst Theater. The auditorium was filled 
with a great audience of Bispham admirers 
and it was the consensus of opinion that 
the well-known singer has lost none of his 
old-time power. His Milwaukee concert 
has been an annual event, but never has 
the artist been more successful in the Wis- 
consin city. 

Every member of the audience was im- 
pressed with Mr. Bispham’s wonderful pow- 
ers of interpretation. His reading of “The 


Raven” had an almost overpowering effect. 
despite the fact that the musical accom- 
paniment was not of the best. Great ap- 
plause also followed Mr. Bispham’s rendi- 
tion of an old ballad, a song from Pur- 
cell’s masque, “King Arthur”; an aria from 
Haydn’s “Seasons,” and three English bal- 
lads of modern origin, with the ballad of 
“Danny Deever” as an encore. 

A grand chorus from “Paulus” and a 
“May Song” and “Farewell,” in four-part 
setting by Mendelssohn, were contributed 
by the Arion and Cecilian clubs. Both, later 
in the evening, offered two choruses for 
soprano and alto voices under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Daniel Protheroe. The grand 
finale of the program was the Arions’ ren- 
dition of an effective chorus from Men- 
delssohn’s “First Walpurgisnight,” assist- 
ed by .Mr. Bispham. M. N. S. 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
QUTDOES HIMSELF 


Third Beethoven Cycle Concert a 
Veritable Triumph for New 
York Conductor 


The third concert of the Beethoven Cycle 
was given by the New York Symphony 
Society at Carnegie Hall Thursday after- 
noon, Febrvary 18. Dr. Willner was the 
soloist, and the program was as follows: 
Symphony No. 4; Song Cycle, “An die 
ferne Geliebte” ; Symphony, C minor, No. 5. 

Dr. Wullner and the Fifth Symphony on 
the same program made it a great concert. 
The Fourth Symphony was given a sensi- 
tive reading, and made a good prelude for 
the works to follow. 

Willner scored a veritable triumph with 
the Beethoven Song Cycle. The enthsi- 
astic applause which was given him was 
due in part to the great favor he has already 
won with New York audiences. The Song 
Cycle does not present a great variety of 
styles, and therefore does not call out the 
great contrasts of interpretation with which 
Willner makes such startling effects. In 
fact, the Beethoven songs are all in one 
general vein, but that a very reflective and 
ennobled one. 

The singer made one feel the reverential 
exaltation in which these songs abound. 
Wiillner’s tremendous success is one of the 
startling phenomena of the musical season. 
His great geniality in his obvious big- 
heartedness wins him instantaneously the 
sympathy of every audience. 

Walter Damrosch’s reading of the Fifth 
Symphony was a high water mark achieve- 
ment. He outdid himself in the forceful- 
ness, breadth, and nobility of this inter- 
pretation. It was by far the most thrilling 
anl inspiring orchestral event of the Bee- 
thoven Cycle thus far. The gradual ap- 
proach to the Fifth through the four ear- 
lier symphonies is an excellent object les- 
son in demonstrating the overwhelming 
greatness of the Fifth. Conductor Dam- 
rosch put his most earnest and highest 
energies in the work, and was rewardel 
by achieving a splendid performance. 


A. F. 














THE NEW ESTEY PRACTICE ORGAN 
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Fellow of the American Guild o} Organists. 
Organist of the Brick Church, New 


New York, April 19, 1907. 


EstTEY ORGAN ComPANny, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Gentlemen: My two manual practice organ, which I have been using 
this season for my own work, merits a note of appreciation. 
given it thorough tests from every standpoint, and can say without qual- 
ification that I am delighted with the instrument in every respect, and 
congratulate you on the results you have obtained. 
tell you that it is the most satisfactory reed organ I have ever played. I 
consider it a new high-water mark in reed organ manufacturing. 
none of the characteristics of the typical chapel reed organ, and has 
many tonal virtues comparable to those of the very best pipe organ. lI 
felt confident when I gave you this scheme that if it could be successfully 
carried out it would be of great value from the standpoint of the modern 
You have certainly carried out my ideas to the letter and far 
exceeded my expectations in every particular as to voicing, instantaneous 
response, general appearance, compactness, portability, and blowing ar- 
I am sure any organist fortunate enovgh to possess one of 
these practice organs would never again be without one, at any cost. 
Yours very truly. 
S. ARCHER GIBSON. 
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Dear MusICAL AMERICA: 


They were coming out from the concert 
of the Boston Orchestra, at which Pade- 
rewski’s Symphony was given, and at which 
Paderewski played the Saint-Saéns C *Mi- 
nor Concerto, No. 4, when a woman ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh! If Mr. Paderewski could only 
write as well as he plays!” 

“Well,” said another, “like the mountain, 
he has been in labor for years—and now he 
has produced hog 

“A musical mouse?” interposed a friend. 

“No; what he calls a symphony in four 
parts, of which the last part has not yet 
been written to his satisfaction.” 

“But it really isn’t a symphony,” said 
another. “Two of the movements are very 
like the sonata form. ‘The third seems to 
be a kind of symphonic descriptive poem.” 

“But it lacks inspiration,” said the first 
speaker. 

“However,” said another, “Mr. Paderew- 
ski must be complimented on having in- 
vented some new musical instruments, or 
new ‘noise-makers,’ in the shape of what 
he calls a ‘Sarrusophone,’ which is a dis- 
tant relative of the saxophone, but makes 
more noise than a bassoon. He has also 
invented the “Tonitruone,’ which is designed 
to give the effect of distant thunder.” 

Evidently Mr. Paderewski felt jealous of 
the “heckelphones” and “super-bassoons” in- 
vented by Richard Strauss, and wanted to 
go him one better at a time when, if we 
may judge from the reports that have come 
to this country about the performance of 
“Elektra,” the only purpose of the orchestra 
is to make as much noise as possible, so 
as to force the singers, if they want to 
be heard, to rival Barnum’s steam calli- 
ope, which, if it were set going in New 
York one could hear over in Jersey! 

As Mme. Schumann-Heink writes to a 
friend: “Strauss’s ‘Elektra’ is enormous, 
but ruinous to voice and nerves. Fancy 
having to sing to an accompaniment of 125 
musicians all playing fff!” 

ee 


I leave to your eminent critics a detailed 
investigation of the merits of Mr. Pad- 
erewski’s Symphony, but I am impelled to 
think that his laurels as an interpreter are 
not likely to be transferred to him as a 
composer. Few great executants have ever 
attained eminence as composers, and the 
same is likely to be true of Paderewski. 
Perhaps the reason is they play too much 
music, hear too mych music, live in music 
altogether too much to be able to free their 
wings and soar into that higher ether where 
“inspiration” dwells. Furthermore, it is 
pretty hard, when a man is making as much 
money as Paderewski does, to dismiss that 
material comfort which is generally destruc- 
tive to original thinking. Poverty, self-de- 
nial, are greater aids to high thinking than 
champagne and truffles. 

In one regard, besides the invention of 
noise-making instruments, Paderewski re- 
sembles Richard Strauss, and that is in his 
ability to get the last dollar out of the 
situation. 

It is probably because some people think 
he has been making too much money that 
he has for some time past been exposed 
to the persistent attacks of the “musical 
Black Hand,” which exists in this country, 
and to which common report says he has 
recently paid a large sum of money, to 
obtain peace, though personallv I do not be- 
lieve ‘it. 

These attacks have gone beyond assail- 
ing his integrity as an artist, his good faith 





to the piano houses with whom he has been 
connected, and have recently gone the limit, 
charging him with cruelty to his stepson— 
for, as you know, Mr. Paderewski married 
a lady who was formerly the wife of a 
musician, who is now living in Switzerland. 

In an interview Mr. Paderewski states 
that this young man is a ne’er-do-well, 
whom he has endeavored to help in times 
past, but who prefers to live on him rather 
than go to work, and, therefore, is not 
entitled to any consideration, and certainly 
not to any sympathy. 

On the other hatid, the young man—who 
married a talented young girl out in Chi- 
cago some time ago—states that he is about 
to bring suit, or has brought suit, against 
Mr. Paderewski for half the estate of his 
father, which he claims came into his 
mother’s hands, and so under Mr. Pade- 
rewski’s control. 

To this. Mr, Paderewski has replied that 
there never was any such estate. 

The exploitation of the scandal suggests 
that the “Black Hand” is still at work to 
secure its “pound of flesh.” 


* * * 


When Andrezs Dippel told me some time 
ago that he cxpected great things from his 
work, preparing Smetana’s “Verkaufte 
Braut,” he evidently spoke by the card, for 
the production of this opera—which, by the 
bye, is not grand opera at all, but comic 
opera—is the first popular success the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company has scored this 
season, as against a number of successes 
scored by the rival house over which our 
dear friend Oscar presides with so much 
geneiality. 

Curious, isn’t it, that the four novelties 
presented this season at the Metropolitan 
should all concern themselves with the lives 
of peasants? There was D’Albert’s “Tie- 
fland,” “The Willies” and “The Wallies’— 
as they call them!—and finally, “Verkaufte 
Braut.” With all due deference to the 
clever gentlemen who are responsible for 
the mise-en-scene at the Metropolitan, and 
who pride themselves on giving the exact 
local color, does it not occur to them to be 
rather humorous to see the peasants all 
coming out in absolutely new clothes, new 
shoes, new hats! 

Some day there will be a reform in this 
direction, and while the color scheme may 
suffer a little, the effect will be, I think, 
more artistic, because it will be more natu- 
ral! 

“Verkaufte Braut” evidently made its suc- 
cess on account of the lively music, the 
good general performance, the fine over- 
ture and the dances, which were spirited 
and new to our people. And it did this 
in spite of a libretto which is about as 
asinine as any that I can remember— 
though, perhaps, not any worse than that of 
some of the old Italian operas. 

* * * 


The newspapers, in their reviews, appear 
to be inclined to give the credit for the 
success of the performance of “Verkaufte 
Braut” to Andreas Dippel, which, I pre- 
sume, will not make his relations with 
Signor Gatti-Casazza any more agreeable 
than they have been for some time past. 

And in this connection it is interesting 
to note that a leading Italian paper, The 
Corriere della Sera, of Milan, which you 
quoted the other day as representing the 
views of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, and his friends, 
as to the situation at the Metropolitan, in 
a recent issue gives us an opportunity to 
know what Mr. Gatti-Casazza thinks of 
Mr. Dippel. To quote from this paper: 

“Under Conried’s direction Dippel was a 
simple utility tenor, but through his per- 
sonal qualities more than through his ar- 
tistic merit he had been able to gain many 
sympathizers in that part of American so- 
ciety which controls the Metropolitan. 
When Conried withdrew from the opera 
house rumors that Dippel was to be his 
successor began to circulate through the 
theater. He did obtain the nomination of 
administrative director, while. Gatti-Casazza 
was made general director of the Metropoli- 
tan.” 

The Corriere then goes: on to say that: 
“The Ex-Director of La Scala at first 
showed great calm. He even went so far 
as to give to Dippel the charge of the 
mise-en-scene of the German operas, but 
Dippel did not stop there. He went on 
in his work of undermining to the extent 
of giving the public the idea that Gatti- 
Casazza was hostile to German opera and 
favored the Italian, As a result there arose 
it. the Metropolitan a war between the Ger- 
man and Italian. elements. All weapons 
were good enough for Dippel.. Once he 
countermanded the orders for a rehearsal 


ordered by Gatti-Casazza. At another time 
he tired out the musicians with long re- 
hearsals of German scores, so that they 
would not feel like studying other operas. 
All this work he was doing in the dark. 
Then, there were small plots with artists 
to disturb the distribution of rdles already 
arranged by Gatti-Casazza. 

“But Toscanini, whose great energy and 
nobility of character we all know, put Dip- 
pel back in his place. It was through his 
energetic action that this condition of af- 
fairs ceased. Toscanini said: ‘Either’ he 
goes, or I go!’” 

And so the Corriere proceeds, in about 
the same strain. Possibly if Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza were well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language, and so able to read the Amer- 
ican papers, he would find that in many 
matters he had been misinformed, but as 
he is dependent upon what is told him he 
probably hears nothing but what his satel- 
lites intend he shall hear. And as most of 
these satellites are opposed to Mr. Dippel, 
it is not astonishing that the breach between 
the two managers is getting wider and 
wider all the time. 


*> * *& 


I see that, in deference to the religious 
scruples of the Bostonians, Hammerstein 
will not produce “Salomé” there, although 
there must be a great many people who 
would like to hear and see it. He will 
also produce “Salomé” only once more in 
Philadelphia, in deference to the same 
prejudice, and partly because some of the 
box-holders, at the representations already 
given, ordered their boxes to be kept dark, 
as a sign of their disapproval. 

“Keep it dark!” has always been one of 
Philadelphia's means of expressing its re- 
spectability. 

As I have already told you, there is no 
question about “Salomé’s” morality or im- 
morality. The whole question is as to 
whether it is the purpose of art to shock 
and horrify. 

On the subject of the morality of a play, 
Charles Frohman, the manager, put the case 
very sensibly when he said the other day: 

“The real crux of the question has been 
lost sight of. A play that is primarily fine 
drama and secondarily represents an unfor- 


tunate side of life, justifies its production- 


on the score of its fine drama. But the 
play that is primarily suggestive, and only 
secondarily dramatic, can never justify its 
production.” 

That is my sentiment exactly. And 1 
cannot better illustrate it than by saying 
that I do not believe the public has any 
concern with the private life of a great 
artist, because that great artist holds his 
or her position on the stage by reason of 
their art and artistic accomplishment. But 
the public has a definite concern with those 
persons who, whether on the operatic or 
dramatic stage, manage to secure appear- 
ances not by reason of their ability, but 
because of their personal attractions, and 
through the influence of multi-millionires 
who are ready to make good any deficiency 
at the box office with a check, as one of our 
millionaires did last season in the case of 
a certain prima donna, more noted for 
her jewels and her beauty than for her 
voice and her ability. I say this in spite 
of the fact that “Willie” K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr.—he is not the millionaire in question— 
has recently, in Paris, defined his views on 
press and publicity. He said: “I am ex- 
tremely angry with all newspaper people. 
The society papers of Nice and Monte 
Carlo kept announcing every day that Mr. 
and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., were dining 
at Ciros or doing other things. Now, you 
know, my wife wasn’t there at all. These 
newspapers have no right to do that sort of 
thing. When I go out with my wife I am 
delighted to have her name printed in the 
newspapers, but when I am with the wife 
of somebody else, it’s nobody’s business.” 

o.& « 


George Riddle, well known in Boston, at 
a social entertainment the other night made 
the statement that “If we don’t watch out, 
we are going to become the nation of high 
sopranos, although at present we have only 
reached the point of expressing all of our 
sentiment—ethical, emotional and _intel- 
lectual—in a voice that screams.” 

Mr. Riddle went further, and stated that 
the mental breakdowns, of which we read 
so frequently, are due to our high-pitched 
voices. This, he said, fatigued the temples, 
and fatigue of the temples affected the 
brain, and the fatigued brain presently 
produced imperfect thought and indistinct 
speech, 

If Mr. Riddle is right, and we are all 
about to become sopranos, we shall be able 


to go back to the old method of giving op- 
era with male soprani. 

Perhaps if Mr. Riddle were better in- 
formed, he would find that the character of 
the voice depends far more on climatic con- 
ditions than it does on the strenuous life. 
It is our trying climate, with its constant 
changes, with its tendency to give us catar- 
rhal afflictions, which produces the corre- 
sponding tendency to raising the voice, just 
as the mild and genial climate of England 
makes the speaking voices of the English 
people so soft and pleasant. 

* * * 

The row between the ladies which has 
broken up the Rubinstein Club—for which 
Conductor Chapman and his energetic wife 
have done such good work for years—and 
in which row charges of “graft” and mis- 
application of funds have been rife—brings 
up the great question as to whether a social 
organization can ever seriously undertake a 
musical purpose—as to whether music and 
gossip go well together. 

Personally, I do not think they ever will, 
and only the other day I told my friend, 
Mr. Chapman, that I did not think his Ru- 
binstein Club would ever amount to any- 
thing unless he absolutely cut loose from 
the social side and devoted the club to 
work; then I believed, he might restore it 
to something of the position which it once 
had in our New York musical life. 

There are many instances of organiza- 
tions which were of brieht promise, but 
which went to pieces because of the inabil- 
ity to control people who met for social 
purposes. Unless you have absolute control 
you cannot produce good results—that is, if 
you want to be serious in your work, 

This lack of control was one of the rea- 
sons that came near wrecking the old Phil- 
harmonic. the members did not feel, as 
they gave their services practically for noth- 
ing some seasons, that they were under any 
particular discipline, or under any particular 
necessity to attend the requisite number of 
rehearsals. However, the establishment of 
a guarantee fund of $200,000 a year for the 
Philharmonic has changed the situation rad- 
ically, because it will enable the directors 
to run the organization on business prin- 
ciples, get rid of the dead wood, infuse new 
life into it, provide a living wage for the 
members, and thus raise the standard of the 
performances far above what it has been 
for some time past—and, let the truth be 
told, a standard that had sunk to a pretty 
low level. 

e = 

The musical critic of the New York Globe 
calls ITschaikowsky “the Victor Herbert of 
serious music.” 

Isn’t this rather hard on Tschaikowsky? 
We have heard Tschaikowsky’s concertos, 
and they were certainly pleasing, and some 
of them powerful. I do not remember any 
concertos by Victor Herbert. Victor Her- 
bert has certainly written some good popu- 
lar music; he has done much to raise the 
character of the music in musical comedies; 
but | am not aware that he has endeavored 
to do much in the way of serious musical 
writing—though, of course, he may show 
us what he can do in the opera which he 
is said to be writing for production by 
Hammerstein, next season, 

- 

Lilli Lehmann is said to have recently 
taken the ground, with Felix Weingartner, 
that it is advisable to cutt some of the Wag- 
ner operas so as to reduce the time of rep- 
resentation. She says that she has author- 
ity for stating that Wagner never intended 
the full scores of his operas to be sung ex- 
cept at Bayreuth. 

Knote, the tenor, only recently protested, 
in Munich, against singing the operas in 
their entirety, on the ground that the strain 
was too great for any voice. Only the 
other ‘night, in listening to the ‘“Meister- 
singer” 1 came to the conclusion that the 
end of the opera was an anti-climax, any- 
how, and that if about three-quarters of an 
hour had been cut out it would have been 
more agreeable, and, therefore, more forci- 
ble. 

There is one thing that composers should 
remember—namely, that besides there being 
a limit of endurance to the human voice, 
there is also a limit of endurance to the 
human ear. And just as you may get too 
much of a good thing at a dinner, so you 
may get too much of a good thing in the 
way of music. After a time the audience 
becomes tired—not alone the singers. 

Surely we must never forget that the pur- 
pose of music is to uplift, and not to reduce 
an audience to a condition of collapse. 


When the story came out the other day 


(Continued on next page.) 
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that Mme. Tetrazzini had secured a little 
Mexican dog weighing about six ounces, 
and had called it “Salomé”—because it was 
hairless—someone remarked to her: 

“Do you think if it swallowed. Mary Gar- 
den’s ‘Salomé’ costume it would suffer 
from indigestion vd 

It is said that, on this, some friends of 
Mary Garden bought a French poodle, and 
christened it “Tetrazinni”—on the ground 
that it was fat—and could howl! 

*¢s 

“IT am sure,” said a proud mother to her 
friend, the other day, “that my daughter 
is going to be a great and successful prima 
donna.’ 

“Why?” said the friend. 

“Because,” said the proud mother, “they 
have already sent to her for an endorse- 
ment of a hair tonic and a tooth wash!” 

Your MEPHISTO. 


TINA LERNER PLAYS 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital City also Hears Paderewski and 
His New Symphony .and the 
Boston Orchestra 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb, 23.—Many mu- 
sical events filled the past week at the na- 
tional capital. On Monday last the second 
of the Wilson-Greene Morning Musicale 
series occurred in the ballroom of the 
New Willard. This was largely attended 
by the social circle of Washington, which 
by the hearty applause showed its thorough 
appreciation of Tina Lerner, the Russian 
pianist, and the Hess-Schroeder Quartet, 
consisting of Willy Hess, first violin; J. 
Theodorowicz, second violin; Alwin 
Schroeder, ‘cello, and Emil Ferir, viola. 
With such artists as these a varied and 
pleasing program was presented. 

On Tuesday afternoon was heard the 
fourth of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, with Paderewski, pianist, as the 
assisting artist. In this Paderewski was 
presented both as a composer and as a per- 
former, for the orchestra gave the Wash- 
ingtonians the pleasure of hearing for the 
first time the pianist’s new symphony. Pad- 
erewski’s solo was Saint-Saéns’s Concerto 
in C minor, which was presented with the 
artistic finish so characteristic of this pian- 
ist. As usual the theater was filled to the 
limitations of the fire regulations with an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Mme. Von Unschuld, a pianist of ability 
and president of the Von Unschuld, Uni- 
versity of Music, played at a musicale at 
the home of Mrs. Emma Shepard last 
week. Others who participated were Daniel 
Breeskin, violinist, and Louis Manoly, 
cellist. 

A new quartet has been recently organ- 
ized here, consisting of Charles Chasney, 
first violin; Mrs. Edward Finckel, second 
violin; Edward Finckel, ’cello, and James 
W. Chasney, Jr., piano. 

The Monday Morning Music Club, as- 
sisted by local talent, gave an excellent 
musicale last week for charitable purposes. 
The hall was well filled with social leaders 
and a goodly sum was realized. 

“The Quest,” by Ethelbert Nevin, was 
well presented here on February 19. Mrs. 
Nevin, the widow of the composer, was 
present and met many of the musicians of 
Washington at the close of the evening. 








MISS MARCEL IN VIENNA 


American Soprano Says Strauss’s “Elek- 
tra” Is “Crazy Stuff” 


Paris, Feb. 20.—Lucille Marcel, the twen- 
ty-year-old American girl, who has just 
been chosen to create in Vienna the rdle 
of Elektra in Dr. Strauss’s new opera, has 
been studying quietly here with Jean de 
Reszke. The other day, by accident, Strauss 
heard her sing and he insisted, in spite of 
her youth, that she undertake the difficult 
rdle which must make her world-famous 
some day. After working with De Reszke 
for three weeks, she has gone to Vienna, 
where she will make her début at the end 
of the month in the Royal Opera under 
Weingartner’s direction. 

While hundreds of singers envy Miss 
Marcel’s great chance, the honor has in 
no way turned her head. When asked what 
she thought of Dr. Strauss’s new opera, 
she said: “It is the craziest stuff I ever 
laid eyes on.” 





Berlin’s orchestras evidently like the 
North Sea and its resorts. The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra spends every Summer at 
Scheveningen, near The Hague, and now 
the Bliithner Orchestra has been engaged 
for Norderney from June on. 


* FIDELIO” PRODUCED 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Single Performance of Beethoven’s 
Opera Ably Given—Mahler 
Conducts Well 





WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, Feb. 17—Carmen”: Mmes. 
Gay, De Pasquale; MM. Martin, Noté. 
Thursday, Feb. 18—‘Tannhauser”: Mmes. 

Gadski, Fremstad; MM. Burrian, Soomer, 


Blass. 

Friday, Feb. 19—“Prodana Nevesta”: Mmes. 
Destinn, Mattfield, l’Huillier; MM. Jorn, 
Didur, Blass, Reiss, Mihlmann. : 

Saturday, Feb. 20 — Matinée — “Manon”: 
Mme. Farrar; MM. Caruso, Scotti, Noté. 
sven Drone} Mmes. Morena, For- 
nia; . Burrian, Goritz, Blass, Miahl- 
mann, Reiss. 

Monday, Feb. 22— Matinée — “Parsifal”’: 
Mme. Fremstad; MM. Burrian, Amato, 
Goritz, Miihlmann, Evening—‘Prodana 
Nevesta.” " 

Wednesday, Feb. 24—‘Gétterdimmerung.” 











Meeting with greater favor than its pre- 
ceding novelties, Smetana’s “Prodana 
Nevesta” afforded new fields for musical 
exploration and the week’s sensation at. the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The “runner 


up” as to importance was the “one-time 
only” revival of Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” 

Wednesday evening “Carmen” received a 
good representation. ‘Maria Gay gave her 
usual representation of the Gypsy, rude and 
highly colored. It may be that Bizet’s hero- 
ine is not a person of refinement, but she 
is a personage both poetic and tragic. There 
is no reason why she shouldbe reduced to 
the emotional level of the kitchen. Martin 
sang Don Jose better to the tune of much 
applause. ‘Noté’s Escamillo respected the 
traditions of the opera and spirit of the 
composer. Toscanini’s conducting was a 
monument to his credit. 

Again “Tannhauser” drew the Wagneri- 
ans on Friday evening. An absence of sev- 
eral months made the heart grow fonder 
for the singing of Gadski, who gave her 
performance unusual beauty and finish, En- 
ter a new German baritone by the name of 
Walter Soomer. The recruit from Leipsic 
has a “quality” voice, nobly resonant, vi- 
brant and mellow. It is ample in volume 
and carries, clear and expressive, into the 
furthest recesses of the vast auditorium; 
yet there is never a suggstion of forcing. 
His command of breath is fine, and the 
emission of tone is free and without effort. 
The mezzo-voce is a delight to the ear and 
his legato is a genuine bel canto legato. 
His range is ample. His deep notes have 
the manly sonority of a bass, while the high 
notes are irresistible in timbre and in emo- 
tional expressiveness. His acting is sym- 
pathetic and poetic in pose and gesture. 
Fremstad, Burrian, and Hinckley were also 
included in the cast. 

The premiére of “Prodana Nevesta” is 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

A new Des Grieux, Car! Jorn, graced the 
Saturday matinée offering of “Manon.” 
Even without Caruso the crowd was there, 
walking by faith as it were. Jérn, already 
known as the “German tenor who can sing,” 
filled the part well, acting with dignity and 
grace. The remnants of her “cold” still 
with her, Farrar made a favorable imper- 
sonation, full of sentiment and void of the 
over-emphasis of which she sometimes is 
guilty. In the last act, despite vocal imper- 
fections, she was captivating. Scotti’s Les- 
caut was as fine a cowardly rascal as ever, 
and the rest of the cast excelled. 

Conductor Mahler was the hero of the 
hour at Saturday evening’s performance of 
“Fidelio.” His masterly guiding hand was 
felt at all times and was greatly enhancing. 
Half a dozen times he was compelled to an- 
swer to applause. Morena’s Lenora was 
beautiful and poetic. Rita Fornia, the only 
new member of the cast, did her best work 
in a splendid representation of Marzelline. 
Burrian’s hard voice was hardly comporta- 
ble with the broken character, nor with his 
style of the formal purity of the music. 

Again “Parsifal” found a convenient 
holiday for its production on Monday after- 
noon. Most noteworthy was the exemplary 
work of Amato as Amfortas. Many had 
gone to the performance with the expecta- 
tion of being pained by an Italian treatment 
of the part, but pleasant refutal was in 
store, the baritone singing the music of the 
sin-laden ruler of the Grail Brotherhood, 


not merely declaiming. Moreover, there 
was a deep human pathos, which never for 
a moment degenerated into sentimentality. 
Burrian in the title rdle, Fremstad as Kun- 
dry, Goritz as Klingsor, and Mihimann 
were competent. 

“Gétterdammerung” billed 
Wednesday evening. 


PADEREWSKI’S NEWEST 
COMPOSITION IN SOUTH 


Baltimore Hears Great Polish Pianist 
and Jeanne Jomelli, and Likes 
Both 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 22.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Ignace Paderewski, 
soloist, played before an immense audience 
at the Lyric Wednesday evening. The pro- 
gram consisted of Paderewski’s Symphony 
in B minor, op. 24, and Saint-Saéns’s Con- 
certo in C minor, No. 4, for pianoforte and 
orchestra. 

Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, charmed a large 
audience at the Peabody Conservatory, 
Friday afternoon. The program was inter- 
esting throughout and recalls and encores 
were frequent. Mme. Jomelli was tendered 
a magnificent reception. 

The Germania Mannerchor recently gave 
its second concert at the society’s hall. 
There were numbers for female and male 
voices, mixed chorus, and orchestra. The 
program concluded with the “Forty-second 
Psalm,” with Hannah Greenwood, soprano, 
soloist. Miss Greenwood sang in a highly 
pleasing manner. The concert was under 
the direction of Theodore Hemberger. 

Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, “St. Paul,” was 
rendered by the choir of Fayette Street 
M. E. Church. The soloists were Carolyn 
Hamilton, soprano; Mrs. J. N. Pickering, 
contralto; H. Rea Fitch, tenor; A. Lee 
Jones, tenor; J. Harry Dittman, baritone. 
The choir was under the direction of A. 
Lee Jones and W. Chester Lederberg was 
the organist. 

Many recitals were given during the past 
week, among which were those by Anita 
Heineck-Lloyd who, assisted by Velma 
Rawls, appeared in a program illustrating 
the history of song; Miles Farrow, assisted 
by Bart Wirtz, and Kate Blanchard, assisted 
by Joel Belov, ‘cellist, in organ recitals; 
Mrs, A. C. Wahle, soprano; Carlotta Nico- 
lai, contralto; A. C. Wahle, tenor; Harry 
M. Smith, baritone; Alfred Furthmaier, 
‘cello; Elizabeth Coulson, piano; Mrs. A. C. 
Montell, accompanist, in a miscellaneous 
program; C. Bertram Peacock, baritone, 
in a song recital at the Arundell Club; Lola 
Patenall, pianist, and Eugene Robert, tenor, 
at the Maryland College of Music; and Ar- 
thur Oehm, pianist, in a private musicale. 

W. J. R. 


ANCIENT MUSIC POPULAR 


was for 








Unique Orchestra in Paris May Tour 
America Next Season 


Paris, Feb. 15.—New York may have the 
privilege of listening next season to the 
unique orchestra which the Society of An- 
cient Instruments maintains. 

Ever since Henry Casadesus founded the 
society the concerts of the small group of 
distinguished players have grown in popu- 
larity until now it is difficult to obtain seats 
at a performance unless they are reserved 
long in advance. It is quite the thing, too, 
in drawing rooms to speak of the “viole 
d‘amour,” the spinnet or “clavicle,” the 
lute or the “quinton.” 

Camille Saint-Saéns, the composer, pos- 
sibly the greatest living French musician, 
is the president of the society, which has 
only seven active members. The two or 
three concerts given each season by this 
small, efficient orchestra are considered 
events in the Parisian world of music and 
society. 

So great has been the success of this re- 
vival of ancient melodies played on instru- 
ments of the olden time, priceless in their 
money value and exquisite to hear, that it is 
not unlikely that next season an effort will 
be made to induce the society to give con- 
certs in America under the patronage of 
several men and women of international 
social prominence. 

The instruments used are the “quinton,” 
played by Jacques Malkine, one of the 
widely known violinists of Paris; the “viola 
d'amour,” an instrument with fourteen 
strings, played by Henry Casadesus; the 
“viole de gambe” (from which the ’cello 
probably was evolved), played by Marcel 
Casadesus; bass viol, Maurice Devilliers; 
the harp-lute, Mlle. Chalot, and the clavicle, 
with its strange double keyboard, played by 
Alfred Casella. 


* LOUISE'S” REVIVAL 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


Charpentier’s Realistic Work Fea- 
ture of Week at Hammer- 
stein House 





WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, Feb. 17—‘‘La Bohéme”’: Miles. 
Cavalieri, Trentini; MM. Zenatello, Sam- 
marco, De Segurola, Gilibert, Gianoli- 
Galletti. 

Friday, Feb. 1 gt ail Mmes. Garden, 
Doria, Zepilli, Trentini, Ponzano, Koell- 
ing, Tancredi; M. Dalmorés, Gilibert, 
Gianoli-Galetti, Crabbé, Daddi, . Ventu- 
rini; Mlle. Malinverni (danseuse). 

Saturday, Feb. 20—Matinée—‘La Son- 
nambula”: Mmes. Tetrazzini, Trentini, 
Avezza; MM. Parola, De Grazia. Even- 
ing—“Salomé”: Mmes. Garden, Doria; 
MM. Dalmorés, Dufranne, Vallés, Crabbé, 
Arimondi, Daddi. 

Monday, Feb. 22— Matinée — “Louise.” 
Evening—“‘La Sonnambula” and ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana”: Mmes. Labia, Mariska- 
Aldrich; MM. Taccini, Crabbé. 

Wednesday, Feb. 24—“Louise.” 
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Pleasant recollection evolved into a resur- 
rection in the form of Charpentier’s 
“Louise” on two nights of the past week 
at the Manhattan Opera House, proving a 
stellar event. The au revoir of Cavalieri 
in “La Bohéme” was second in importance. 

The performance of this Puccini master- 
piece on Wednesday night was fitting and 
satisfactory. Although Cavalieri is not of 
the class of Melba or Sembrich in this rdle, 
her slender beauty and slender voice were 
quite enjoyable, as was her acting. In the 
last act, especially, was she commendable, 
she dying carefully and well, without any 
suggestion of the natural haste of one who 
has awaiting her adorable delight of pack- 
ing trunks for a European voyage. Zena- 


tello as Rudolfo was in extraordinarily 
good voice, his high notes being exquisite 
in their charm and sweetness. His duet 
with Mimi at the end of the first act evoked 
much applause. Sammarco was faultless 
both in acting, in voice, in the part of the 
painter. De Segurola’s panegyric over his 
departing coat would have reformed even 
an “Old clo’ man.” Gilibert was amusing 
as the musician. 

The portrayal of Parisian Bohemianism 

continued with the production of “Louise”’ 
on Friday evening. Mary Garden in the 
title role was full of dramatic force and 
eloquence. Her rendering of the great air 
in the third act, “Depuis le jour,” would 
have contented the most musicianly music 
lover. Doria, in the part of the mother, sang 
and acted with reasonable acceptability, but 
it lacked the individuality imparted to it by 
her successor in the réle of last year’s per- 
formance, Bressler-Gianoli, who had not al- 
lowed it to sink wholly into the cold-heart- 
ed, worn-out household drudge. Gilibert’s 
portrayal of the Father was again above 
praise. His beautiful sincerity and direct- 
ness were superlatively convincing. Dal 
morés’s Julien contained a dash and verve 
which a less skillful and less endowed art 
ist might be unable to evoke. The small 
parts were in good hands. A repetition 
of the same opera was heard at the Monday 
matinée, and was scheduled for Wednes 
day evening. 
_“La_ Sonnambula” and “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana” was a good money’s worth on Mon- 
day evening. Tetrazzini again dazzled with 
her vocal gymnastics, and Parola did well 
as Elvino. De Grazia substituting for De 
Segurola, hurt by a fall during a violent 
storm, was properly ponderous. In the lat 
ter opera Labia repeated her excellent work 
as the dishonored Santuzza. Taccani could 
hardly be called of the same caliber and 
his work substantiated his reputation. 

Saturday matinée had a worthy perform 
ance of “Sonnambula,” “Salomé” follow 
ing in the evening. The house was filled 
to capacity to hear the usual excellent work 
of the artists. 





Rosina Storchio, the Italian dramatic so 
prano, who has been mentioned as a possi- 
bility for the Metropolitan next season, is 
singing just now in Madrid, where she be 
gan her engagement in the antiquated “Lin- 
da da Chamounix.” 
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Galveston Orpheus Club in Its Third Successful Season 















Galveston Orpheus Club, Which Has Grown from a Small Glee Club to an Organization that Is Becoming Known Throughout Texas 


The Orpheus Club of Galveston, Tex., 
is a new organization of male voices. Dur- 
ing the season of 1906-1907 it was merely a 
glee club of about fifteen men, but in the 
next year the membership was increased to 
twenty-five and, instead of singing merely 
glee club music, the study of more serious 
compositions was begun. Their first im- 
portant concert was given at the end of 
that season. So successful was that ap- 
pearance that the club at the beginning 
of the present season increased the num- 


ber of its singers until the membership now 
is forty. 

The organization is partially supported 
by patrons or associate members, number- 
ing about fifty. The active members are 
all young men possessing fresh voices and 
chosen for their musical ability. Under 
the able direction of George E. Kramlich 
they have done excellent work and are 
rapidly becoming a factor in the musical 
life of Texas. 

The officers of the club are George E. 


Kramlich, director; A. J. 
dent; George C. 
W. Grigg, 


Peterson, presi- 
Garthar, vice-president; A. 
secretary-treasurer, and Vernon 
Roach, librarian. The present membership 
is as follows: Henry Blanchette, P. H. 
Daniels, Irwin Herz, A. J. Peterson, V. R. 
Roach, Paul Remmel, H. E. Stewart, J. E. 
Hutchison, Erwin Barrow, A. J. Compton, 
Edward Fendley, George C. Garthar, J. W. 
King, George Rivaux, O. T. Pillow, Doug- 
las McKenzie, William McDonald, Theo- 
dore Gottlob, G. Harry Kunz, William 


Knollman, Carl Kuhn, E. H. ee an Ye, & 
Ruiz, C. R. Schneider, Tr Jesse ° app, Car- 
tiledge Campbell, Walter Howarth, Will 


Walker, D. G. Guthrie, 
Higgins, M. S. Isaacs, 
Padgett, William Rigg, Marcus Pierson, 
Carl Fennity, E. P. P. Schwertferger. 

The club employs some of the best talent 
to be had in the country. Mary Hissem de 
Moss, soprano, assisted in their last con- 
cert. Arthur Hartmann, and Alfred Calzin 
will assist at their next recital. 


A. W. Grigg, C. W. 
Peter Lelsz, M. L. 





‘*SALOME”? ONCE MORE 





Hammerstein Yielding to Pressure An- 
nounces Last Philadelphia Per- 
formance 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 
storm of “righteous 
apologies to the Old Testament) has re- 
sulted in amelioration of the atrocity of 
“Salomé’s” production. Hammerstein has 
quailed before the alarming agray of 
shocked citizens, but partially yielding to 
the “Oliver Twistian” citizenship “who 
want some more,” he has announéed that 
the final performance of the much press- 
agentified opera will be on Monday, March 
t. In order that obligations to subscribers 
may be fulfilled, those who hold seats for 
the two Saturday performances will be 
privileged to exchange them for the eve- 
ning of “Salomé’s” retreat. 

Mr. Hammerstein in his explanation of 
the withdrawal said: 

“The obligation to subscribers, and 
nothing else, caused the presentation of 
the opera in Philadelphia, in face of the 
protest of many of the clergy and opera- 
going public. Notwithstanding the endorse- 
ment of the pressi and public after its 
premiére, and the certainty that many repe- 
titions of the opera could be given to over 
flowing houses, it is chosen to discontinue. 

“There is a strong undercurrent of dis 
sension among the established clientéle of 
the Opera House as to the propriety of 
presenting this opera. The almost reveren 
tial adherence to tertain customs and views 
by Philadelphians should be treated with 


22.—Philadelphia’s 
indignation” (with 


James Hook; 


deepest respect. Hence the resolution to 
discard the opera ‘Salomé’ from the Phila- 
delphia répertoire and continue the presen- 
tation of such works as have caused the 
people to look upon this new Opera House 
with love and pride.” 





SECOND RUBINSTEIN CONCERT 





Club Presents Elaborate 
Waldorf Affair 


The second concert of the Rubinstein 
Club was held before a large attendance in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria on Thursday evening, February 18 
The program was: 


Program at 


“Holy Art Thou,” 
orchestra and _ chorus, 
thoven, and “Erlkénig,”’ 
Hemus, baritone; orchestra and 
Dregert’s “Spanish Serenade”; Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley’s “‘Dreaminge”’;: “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” Dvérak; “Dry Yo’ Eves,”’ Sigmund Lands- 
berg: “Nature and Love,”’ Tschaikowsky; “I'll 
Think of Thee,” Julian Edwards, and “Come 
Sisters Come,” by A. C, Mackenzie 


Ellen Beach Yaw sang the 
(“Lucia”); “Listen to the Voice of Love,” 
“Deserted,” MacDowell; “The 
Russian Nightingale,” Alabieff, and an aria 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” 

Percus Hemus continued with two more 
songs, “Boat Song,” Ware, and “The Pau- 
per’s Ride,” Homer. 

“The Water Sprite’s Revenge,” a can- 
tata by Karl Bedel, offered solo parts by 
Eleanor V. Root and Mrs. A. C. Bridges. 

Markham Talmage, flutist, and Charles 
G. Spross, pianist, also took part. 


Handel, by the 
“Creation’s Hymn,” Bee 
Schubert, sung by Percy 
chorus rendered 


(Xerxes), 


“Mad Scene” 
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New York Symphony Orchestra 
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DE GOGORZA’S RECITAL 





Spanish Songs a Feature—Harry C. 
Whittemore a Satisfactory 
Accompanist 


Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, who ought 
to call himself a tenor, and sing tenor, for 
he has a tenor voice, gave the following 
program at Mendelssohn Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, February 17: 


“Adieu Chére Louise’ (P. A. Monsigny); “Ja- 
conde” (Nicolo Isouard); “Au clair de ia lune” 
(Lully); “Es blinkt der Thau” (Rubinstein), 
Lockruf (request) (A. Ruckauf); “Cacilie’ (Rich 
ard Strauss); three piano solos; “Jeux d’Eau” 
(Ravel): Menuet (Henry Holden Huss); Hun 
garian Dance (dedicated to Mr. Whittemore) 
(Brahms-Philiv»), played by Harry C. Whittemore; 
“Par le Sentier” (Th. Dubois); ‘“Recontre,” 
“Lydia” (Faure); “Madeleine” (Massenet); “Suz 
anne” (request) (E. Paladhile); Cantares, En 
Calesa, Los ojos negros (F. M. Alvarez); “The 
Pretty Creature” (J. Storace); “No More” (G 
Henschel): “Sing Me a Song” (Homer) 


Mr. Gogorza sings with a very polished 
art. His vocal technic is excellent, and 
he is a master of phrasing and shading. He 
was particularly happy in a group of Span- 
ish songs, in which he seemed more at 


home, racially, at least, if not artistically. 
The semi-sentimental, romantic atmosphere 
of the program deprived it of some interest 
for those who keep in touch with modern 
music. Gogorza makes the most of his 
powers, and it may be said that his vocal 
art, technically considered, surpasses his 
voice in itself. Despite the fact that he 
appeared twenty-five minutes late, thus out- 
doing Paderewski by five minutes, he was 
warmly received by the audience, both be- 
fore and after the recital. Harry C. Whit- 
temore’s playing of the piano solos was 
deeply musical and poetic. This is a mu- 
sician to be watched. In the difficult work 
of Ravel he created, unquestionably, the 
rare and strange atmosphere which char- 
acterizes this composer’s imagination, and 
the delicate middle part of Henry Holden 
Huss’s Menuet was played with great 
charm 





Discovery was recently made that the 
large coil of fire hose behind the grand tier 
of boxes in the Metropolitan Opera House 
had been slashed. This hose is the prin- 
cipal fire protection in that part of the 
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NOBODY thought for a moment that the 

difficulties of co-directorship at the 
Paris Opéra had been solved when André 
Messager was given a freer hand last 
month. They merely were lulled into a fit- 
ful slumber, which by no means approached 
annihilation, and now they have broken 
loose again. 

What the outcome will be it is not easy 
to foresee, but there are signs in the sky 
that next season’s curtain will rise on an 
entire rearrangement of the managerial 
corps in the City of Boulevards, with AIl- 
bert Carré a deserter from the Opéra 
Comique to the larger National Opéra. 

* * * 


M ME. MATERNA, of Wagnerian-hero- 

ine renown, emerged from her retire- 
ment for one more taste of the old-time 
applause at a concert in Vienna a few days 
ago. Her numbers for what was her last 
public appearance, according to her own as- 
sertion, were excerpts from the Wagner 
operas in which she won her greatest tri- 
umphs. 

“At the close there were most unusual 
demonstrations of affection, the gredt sing- 
er herself and many of the audience being 
touched to tears,” says the Vienna Neu 
Freie Presse. “The celebrated artist’s 
voice, despite her white hairs, is still sonor- 
ous, fresh and flexible.” 

* ¢ s 


ROM “Pelléas et Mélisande” to a “Chil- 

dren’s Corner” is a far cry, but Claude 
Debussy has attempted to span the distance 
in his latest composition for the piano. 

Imagination falters at a Debussyan “Chil- 
dren’s Corner.” Of one thing only can one 
feel sure—that it is a revolutionary nursery. 
Yet the names of the different movements 
of this suite are normal enough to be al- 
most reassuring, for the six subdivisions are 
thus designated: 

“Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum,” “Jumbo’s 
Lullaby,” “Serenade for the Doll,” “The 
Snow Is Dancing,” “The Little Shepherd” 
and “Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk.” The skil- 
fully Chinesey “Pagodas” of the earlier 
“Estampes” offers some hope, it is true; 
still—a Golliwogg Cake-Walk in the De- 
bussy idiom!!! 

Harold Bauer, most fearless of Debus- 
sy’s champions among pianists, has had the 
“Coin des Enfants” on his recital pro- 
grams in London and Germany lately. Now 
Berlin’s Bruno MHinze-Reinhold has fol- 
lowed his lead and added it to his réper- 
toire. 





* * *# 


ELDOM are so many readable anecdotes 

‘related of any musician as are now go- 
ing the rounds concerning the late Ernest 
Reyer the French composer of “Sigurd” and 
“Salammbo” who died the other day, after 
passing the four-score extension of the 
prescribed limit. M. A. P. has collected 
some of the stories that best illustrate his 
most striking characteristics. 

This man, who, with his heavy 
moustache, military bearing and command- 
ing voice, seemed more like a retired sol- 
dier than a typical musician, had a knack 
of terrorizing young colleagues who sought 
his advice—that is, those of them with more 
ambition than ability. One who had com- 
posed a funeral march on the death of 
Gounod submitted it to Reyer for his 
opinion of it. 

“Tt isn’t bad,” was the verdict. “But it 
would have beer’ better if you had died and 
Gounod had written the march.” 

On another occasion an unknown young 
composer brought two of his effusions to 
Reyer. He played one to him, then asked, 
“What do you think of that?” 

“I prefer the other,” was the laconic 
reply. 

With sycopHants he had no patience. 
Soon after “Salammbo” was put on at the 
Paris Opéra a lady rushed up to him one 
day and proceeded to relieve her exalted 
state of mind in gush. “Oh, Monsieur 
Reyer! I see you composing ‘Salammbo’ 
in an atmosphere of perfect calm, amid sun- 
shine, elegance and fairy-like surroundings 
I see you as if I were there!” 

“No, Madame, you do not,” Reyer re- 
joined. “I was on top of an omnibus. And 
[ was smoking my pipe. 3 

At a rehearsal of 


“Sigurd” a young 


singer made several mistakes in one of the 
arias and when she had finished she turned 
to him and said, “Oh! master, I was so 
afraid!” 

“And what about me?” 
ter. 

Nevertheless, though uncomfortably 
brusque at times and rather too fond of 
indulging his propensity for making smart 
remarks, he was genuinely kind and con- 
siderate at heart, as his widespread personal 
popularity evidenced. 


purred the mas 








passion with him than music. As for the 
third, we are left in doubt. It is said that 
one day years and years ago he was dis- 
turbed while working on one of his scores 
by the cries of a little girl in the apart- 
ment below. 

“Can’t it be kept quiet?” 
‘can’t somebody sit on it?” 

The “it” was little Rose Caron, who 
afterwards, through one of Fate’s caprices, 
grew up to be one of Reyer’s staunchest 
friends and the best interpreter of his mu- 
sic. 


he broke out; 


ie. o 

ISSATISFIED musicians in this coun- 
try would find sufficient reason for be- 

ing grateful that they are where they are 
if they would examine the financial condi- 


THE MARTEAU-BECKER QUARTET OF BERLIN 

serlim by Henri Marteau, now director of 
what the old 
Joachim Quartet was to the public of the German capital for over a quarter of a 


The new string quartet organized in 
department, bids fair to become 


the Royal High School’s violin 


century. The co-leader with the Swiss violinist is the 
moved to Berlin at Marteau’s instigation, 
Haussmann’s shoes at the Royal High School of Music. 


‘cellist Hugo Becker, who 
and will now step into the late Robert 
Of late years Marteau has 


been giving his attention more and more to chamber music and sonata programs, 


while not entirely neglecting the field in 


youth. In the group photograph here 


reproduced Messrs. 


which he shone in the golden days of 
Marteau and Becker 


ter seated in the foreground,. Marteau to the right of the spectator. 





Like many another he disliked the climate 
of Paris, so he usually spent not more than 
a month or six weeks a year there. The 
rest of the year was divided between the 
fishing village of Lavandon and his Sum- 
mer home at Montiers in the Doubs. He 
was very fond of his pipe loved to sit in 
his slippers beside a roaring log fire and 
smoke and read and made it a custom 
never to rise before noon. We are care- 
fully informed too, that he was extrava- 
gantly fond of tomatoes, and loved to drink 
watered wine, with less wine than water 
But more to the point is the fact that in 
his salad days he announced—but was 
providentially prevented from publishing— 
a work entitled “On the Influence of Fish- 
tails on the Waves of tne Sea.” 

There were three things for which Ibsen 
notoriously had no love—music, flowers and 
children. In the first two respects Reyer 
was obviously the great Scandinavian’s an 
tithesis, for flowers were scarcely less a 


tions in the art world of Europe. 
A “well-known conservatory in a large 
city” in Germany is advertising for a con- 
cert pianist and teacher who has had peda- 
gogical experience. Besides his piano pu- 
pils he must also be able to take charge 
of some of the theory classes. The princely 
remuneration promised is $375 a year! 
“Preference,” continues the announcement, 
“will be shown to those who are capable 
of acting as music critic on a large daily 
paper, for a salary of $150 for the season.” 
In view of the alluring financial induce- 
ments, it must be due to a mere oversight 
that no suvgestion is added to the effect 
that early application is advisable. 
* * * 
ERMANY’S opera houses, inspired by 
the Bayreuth stamp of approval won 
by Charles Dalmorés last Summer, are bid 
ding high for guest appearances of the 
Manhattan’s French tenor in the Spring be- 
fore he begins his first engagement at Co- 


vent Garden for fourteen performances. 

Besides Vienna, whose determination to 
have him back for a return visit has al- 
ready been told, Hamburg, Wiesbaden, Co- 
logne, Darmstadt, Strassburg, Bremen and 
Mannheim all have his German Lohengrin 
and French Samson on their schedules. 
Only London will hear his Julien in 
“Louise.” By next Fall he will be better 
known in Germany and England, as well 
s America, than in his native country. 

“3s 8 

NCE more in France after a flying visit 

to her Michigan home, Gail Gardner is 
going to vive her Paris admirers the bene- 
fit of the German répertoire she acquired in 
Berlin last Fall at her concerts with the 
Chaigneau Trio next Thursday and a week 
later. Beethoven’s “Schottische Lieder” 
will be on the first program, with arias by 
Purcell, Caccini and Purcell; later there 
will be the Liszt, Hugo Wolf, Brahms and 
Strauss. 

Her associates—among France’s best en 
semble players—will stake their popularity 
on the first performance in Paris of Max 
Reger’s Trio, opus 102, to which a sonata 
for three players by Leclair will be tacked 
on. Henri Février’s Trio at the second 
concert will seem harmless after the Reger 
orgy. 

Miss Gardner, like Minnie Tracey, is 
showing the French music world that the 
American singer is as well adapted for the 
finer art of the concert stage as for the 
more obvious effectiveness of opera's larger 
frame and coarser-grained canvas 

2. @ 





ERLINERS may object ever so strenu 

ously to the modern wrench diet that is 
being forced down their throats in large 
doses this season, but if they show their 
resentment by staying away they must 
needs nurse the pangs of disappointment 
over missing some of their favorite concert 
givers. 

It was a bitter pill, though, that the tried 
and trusted Edouard Risler bade them swal 
low last week. This valiant French soldier 
pianist, whose playing retains lingering 
traces of a “to have and to hold” spirit 
cultivated even before conscript days be- 
gan to cast their inexorable shadows before 
them, won all hearts Teutonic some years 
ago by demonstrating how German a 
Frenchman may be—a French musician, be 
it promptly explained. He would play 
Beethoven literally by the hour for them. 
No isolated concertos or sonatas for him 
\ program made up of the Bonn master’s 
three principal concertos—in C minor, G 
major and E-flat major—was his favorite 
medium of pianistic expression. Or else 
he would devote a series of evenings to the 
larger sonatas, delivering them in parcels 
of four at a sitting. 

What is to be said, then, to the passion- 
ate parade of patriotic pride to which his 
latest program gave utterance? Paul Dukas, 
of “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” renown, filled 
the place of honor on the list with a so 
nata in E-flat minor. After him were 
rauged Debussy and his “Soirée dans Gre- 
nade,” Saint-Saéns’s “Rhapsodie d’Au- 
vergne,” Gabriel Fauré’s Nocturne in A-flat 
major and Chabrier’s “Idylle” and “Bour- 
rée Fantastique.” As a sop to Cerberus, a 
Schubert Impromptu was prefixed, while, 
after Tschaikowsky’s “Dumka” had been 
thrown in to eke out the prescribed meas- 
ure, the Taussig transcription of Strauss’s 
“Nachtfalter” waltzer ended a recital that 
had inexpressibly bored the audience. 

* * & 


HERE is a young pianist named Arthur 
Schnabel in Berlin who, sooner or later, 
is bound to be heard in this country. Con- 
sidering what brilliant specimens of medi- 
ocrity some of the imported artists of re- 
cent: years have proved to be, the only 
wonder is that a pianist of his attainments 
has been overlooked by American managers 
and piano houses. When eventually this 
scion of the House of Leschetizky is 
brought over, doubtless his wife, Therese 
Behr-Schnabel, will come as a co-star. 
This “artist-couple” has a tremendous 
following in Berlin. Schnabel, while not 
lacking temperamental color, is one of the 
sanest of the pianist-interpreters before the 
public; while Therese Behr is one of those 
typical German singers who atone for the 
absence of sensuous beauty of voice by 
the dramatic significance of their interpre- 
tations. 
In appearance they are veritably a Jack 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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RICHARD STRAUSS WILL ROLL IN WEALTH 








Bertin, Feb. 20.—Dr.. Richard Strauss, 
the composer of “Elektra,” probably will 
become the richest man in his profession 
who ever lived. Every note he writes is 
well paid for and the copyright carefully 
guarded. His leading works, “Feuersnot,” 


the ‘“Sinfonia Domestica,” “Salomé” and 
“Elektra,” are sources of large income. 

For “Salomé” he gets a substantial royal- 
ty on every performance. In the first years 
of “Salomé’s” struggle for a place on the 
stage Strauss got only about $7,500 a year 
from it. Now that it forms a regular fea- 
ture on nearly every operatic stage of im- 
portance the royalties from it alone amount 
to nearly $20,000 a year, and this income is 
certain to increase. 

From “Elektra” the composer’s income 
probably will be greater still. He sold the 
score of “Salomé” for $12,500, but he got 
for the copyright of the “Elektra” score 
$27,500, and is to have a royalty of 75 
cents on every copy sold. “Elektra” has 
been snapped up by every big stage on the 
continent of Europe, and it is estimated 
that his royalties on that opera will amount 
in three years to not less than $30,000 per 
annum. 

Oscar Hammerstein, of New York, has 
paid $5,000 as a preliminary guarantee for 
thirty performances and pledges $18,330 
in royalties for those thirty performances. 

Equally secure are Strauss’s sources of 
income from his songs, not one of which is 
sold without the composer receiving his 
share. 

Then there is the maestro’s work as gen- 
eral music director in the Royal Opera 


House in Berlin, for which he receives 
$5,000 in three months. 

Strauss goes a good deal on concert tours 
and nets a very fair income from that 
source. Last Autumn he was in Wies- 
baden and gave a week of his own works, 
for which he was paid $1,250. 

From all sources, Strauss’s income now 
probably is $60,000, and he hopes in five 
years to double that figure. He lives in a 
very plain flat on Joachimsthaler Strasse 
and sees very little general society. 

In manner he is somewhat gruff, a rough 
diamond, but is greatly respected and ad- 
mired by all who are admitted to close 
friendship with him. 


ORCHESTRAS TO COMBINE 








Los Angeles Symphony and Women’s 
Forces to Give Joint Concert 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—While grand 
opera and other schemes are in the air, a 
more definite proposition has been made 
to combine the symphony and women’s 
orchestras of this city in a great concert 
some time during the Spring. 

Harley Hamilton is conductor of both 
organizations, and has been directing them 
ever since their founding. Yet with the 
exception of a united concert given for the 
benefit of the Italian sufferers, about a 
month ago, there has been no recital at 
which the united strength of both forces 
has been heard. The concert just men- 
tioned demonstrated that their union made 
possible a marvelous tonal splendor, and 
ever since numerous requests for a repeti- 
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tion have been made. The full playing 
force of the symphony is seventy perform- 
ers, while that of the Woman’s Orchestra is 
sixty, giving a total of 130 instruments for 
the combined concert. Misses Cora and 
Edna Foy, the first practically general 
manager and the second concert master of 
the Woman’s Orchestra, are intensely en- 
thusiastic about the scheme. 

Mme. Frieda Langendorff was heard 
three times in Los Angeles recently, sing- 
ing in concert and as soloist at the Sym- 
phony concert on Friday afternoon. At the 
latter, she sang an aria from “Le Prophete” 
with inspiring effect, the audience receiv- 
ing her with acclaim. Her last recital oc- 
curred on Saturday afternoon. J. J 


PITTSFIELD HEARS “CREATION” 








Haydn’s Oratorio Sung Before Immense 
Audience in Massachusetts Town 


PittsFieLp, MaAss., Feb. 20.—Haydn’s 
“Creation,” with Louise Ormsby, soprano; 
Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Frederic Martin, 
bass, as soloists, was rendered by a chorus 
of 100 voices and an orchestra of 25, under 
the direction of Charles F. Smith, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on February 8. 

The oratorio, which was heard by an 
audience of over 1,300, was given a splen- 
did performance. both by soloists and 
chorus. The training of the latter had been 
carefully done, and the choral numbers were 
sung with precision of attack, responsive- 
ness to direction and good quality of tone. 
The soloists presented their several num- 
bers in a most acceptable manner, and were 
greeted with a spontaneous recognition of 
their merits. The accompaniments were dis- 
creetly played by Ruth L. Savage. 

Credit for the entire rendition should be 
given to Mr. Smith, the director, who, be- 
sides his duties as conductor of the chorus, 
is an excellent violinist and singer. The 
great success attending the “Creation” has 
encouraged Mr. Smith to plan for other 
and bigger concerts in the future. 





Edmund Severn has received the first 
proofs of his new violin concerto, the piano 
score of which is being published by Carl 


‘* NONSENSE ” SONGS ENJOYED 


The Sassard Sisters Attract a Large 
Audience in Louisville, Ky. 


LoutsviLLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—The morning 
recital of the Musical Art Society was de- 
voted to the works of two composers, se- 
lections from Schumann’s “Scenes from 
Child Life,” and Liza Lehman’s setting of 
the nonsense songs from “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” being given. The piano numbers 
were played by Mrs. J. E. Whitney and the 
songs were sung by a quartet consisting of 
the Misses Bertelle and Shafer and Messrs. 
Robinson and Schlicht, in a manner that 
gave great pleasure to the audience. 

The recent Sunday afternoon and Tues- 
day nivht concerts of the Louisville Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of R. 
Gratz Cox, have proven that the organiza- 
tion is an excellent one. With adequate 
financial backing, which is now assured, the 
orchestra will undoubtedly prove itself 
worthy. 

The regular meeting of the Woman’s 
Club occurred on Wednesday, February 17, 
on which occasion the program was in 
charge of Mrs. Emily Davisson, who was 
ably assisted by several of the club mem- 
bers. 

On the evening of the same day the Sas- 
sard sisters appeared in a recital of solos 
and duets. The concert, which was given 
under the auspices of the Musical Art So- 
ciety, attracted a large audience, which 
listened to the novel program with intense 
interest. 

Gounod’s “Gallia” was performed at Cal- 
vary Church on the afternoon of February 
14, by the choir of the church. Eva Korb 
sang the soprano solo. 
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LOS ANGELES GIRL 
WINS COMMENDATION 


Mme. Gadski and Mme. Langendorff 
Prophesy Brilliant Future for 
Young Singer 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 16.—Helen Goff, a 
young soprano of this city, has just found 
two enthusiastic champions in Johanna 
Gadski and Frieda Langendorff, both of 
whom, on recent visits here, expressed un- 
bounded admiration for the young Califor- 
nia girl’s beautiful voice and happy inter- 
pretative talent. 

Said Mme. Gadski: “Miss Goff’s voice 
is one of the best I have heard in Amer- 
ica. It is equally developed throughout, has 
an exquisite quality, and a clarity and fresh- 
ness which are most unusual. I predict 
a brilliant future for her.” 

Mme. Langendorff echoed Mme. Gadski’'s 
opinion, and added: “I shall consider that 
I have an especial interest in this Cali- 
fornia girl, and I hope she will allow me 
to take such an interest, as I feel she is 
one of the typical, progressive, ambitious 
young women of America for whom the 
years to come have much in store.” 

Miss Goff is a mezzo-soprano, was edu- 
cated in a convent in Duluth, and came to 
Los Angeles at an early age, so that she 
is really of California. She studied a year 
here with Jennie Winston, and a year in 
Portland, Ore. She had just commenced 
an extended concert tour last year when 
she was taken seriously ill, and is just 
now regaining her health. | ee 





MARY INGRAHAWM’S RECITAL 





Boston Pianist Assisted by Earl Cart- 
wright, the Baritone 


Boston, Feb. 22.—Mary Ingraham, pian- 
ist, gave a recital in Huntington Chambers 
Hall last Wednesday evening, assisted by 
Earl Cartwright, baritone. The program 
included the Beethoven Concerto in G ma- 
jor, for which two pianos were used, 
the second piano part being played by B. J. 
Lang, Miss Ingraham’s teacher. Miss In- 
graham’s other numbers included Chopin’s 
Nocturne in C minor, Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, Debussy’s “Poissons d'or,” 
and Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen.” Mr. Cart- 
wright sang Max Reger’s “’Mid the Quiet 
of the Wood,” Hugo Wolf’s “Secrecy,” 
and Margaret Ruthvern Lang’s “The King 
Is Dead.” 

Miss Ingraham has been successful in her 
teaching and has demonstrated her ability 
as a soloist in no uncertain manner. She 
played with warmth, feeling and brilliance 
and with immaculate technic. 

Mr. Cartwright’s hearty and virile voice, 
always under complete control, added great- 
ly to the pleasure of the evening. His 
songs were well selected for a program of 
this nature. a mh 





A telegraphic dispatch from the West 
states that Daniel Macueare, professor of 
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music in the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
and formerly member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is under arrest in San 
Francisco. He was taken on telegraphic 
advices from the Boston police that he was 
wanted on an indictment charging him with 
eloping with Mrs. Matilda Lenom, who was 
also arrested, 





Musicale in Ernest T. Carter’s Home 


Clarence De Vaux-Royer, violinist, assist 
ed by Grace Munson, soprano; Francis 
Rogers, baritone, and Max Liebling and 
Bruno Huhn, accompanists, gave a concert 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs, Ernest 
T. Carter, No. 150 West Fifty-eighth 
New York, on Tuesday evening, 
February 16. The following program was 
given: 


Violin and Piano, Sonata in B-flat Major, two 
movements (Mozart), played by Mr. De Vaux- 
Royer and Mr. Liebling; Songs, Briologe (Tradi- 
tional); Lungi dal cara Bene (Sarti); Malia 
(Tosti), sung by Mr. Rogers; Violin, Introduction 
et Rondo-C apriccioso (Saint- Saéns), played by Mr. 
De Vaux- Ro er; Songs, “ The Deserted Garden” 
(Hildach) ‘Mary of Argyle” (Mrs. Beach), sung 
by Miss Munson; Songs, “Love’s Sickness (Pur- 
cell), “Mary of Argyle” (Scotch), “Onward, 
Awake” (Cowen), sung by Mr. Rogers; Violin, 
Nocturne (Chopin-Sarasate); Gavotte (Gossec) ; 
Ave Maria, Schubert-Wilhelmj; The Bee (Francois 
Schubert), played by Mr. De Vaux-Royer. 





Ernst von Dohnanyi’s “Konzertstuck”’ in 
D major for ‘cello and orchestra, which 
was introduced by the late Robert Haus- 
mann two years ago, has just been pub- 
lished. It is considered the most note- 
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worthy addition to the ’cellist’s répertoire 
of recent years. 


Godowsky’s Vienna Appointment 


The former Chicagoan, Leopold Godow- 
sky, but in recent years a resident of Ber- 
lin, has accepted the post of director of 
the Pianomasters’ School of Vienna, in the 
Royal Imperial Academy of Musical and 
Dramatic Arts, to which he was appointed 
by the Emperor of Austria. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the distinguished 
young Russian pianist, gave the one hun- 
dred and nineteenth artist concert before 
the Amateur Musical Club February 16 in 
Studebacker Theater, Chicago, under the di- 
rection of F. Wight Neumann. 


INTERESTING PROGRAM AT 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


Harry Barnhart, Una _ Fairweather, 
Aloys Kremer, Mme. D’Artaux and 
Claude H. Warford Appear 


An interesting program was given at the 





National Arts Club of New York on 
Wednesday evening, February 17, as fol- 
lows: 

_ Fantasie, Opus 49 (Chopin), played by ee 
Kremer; Aria from Manon (Massenet), sung, © 
Mme. Camille D’Artaux; Etudes pour lain 


Gauche (Scriabine), played by Mary bi a | 
Recitations by Katheraine S. Johnson; Grou 
American Folk Songs, “The Lone Prairie” (Gow. 
boy), “‘Moanin’ Dove” (Negro), “The e. of 
Grief” wn Californian) (recorded and harmon- 
ized by Arthur Farwell), sung by Harry Barnhart 
(Mrs. Lapham at the piano); Songs by Una Fair- 
weather, “Chant Hindoo”’ (Bemberg) : Irish Folk 
Song (Foote); A Song (Millegan); Four Songs 
by Gilberte, sung by Claude H. Warford, com- 
poser at the piano; Aria from Manon (Massenet). 
sung by Mme. D’ Artaux; Polonaise, Opus 53 
(Chopin), played by Aloys Kremer. 


Mme. D’Artaux sang the aria from 


“Manon” with the engaging charm of which 
she is always the mistress. Aloys Kremer 
showed strength, delicacy, and a good tech- 
nic generally in the Chopin numbers. This 
young man undoubtedly has a future as a 


pianist. He plays with great confidence 
and as one speaking with authority. The 
Studies for the left hand, by Scriabine, 


were exquisitely played by Mary William- 
son, and it was to be regretted that she was 
not heard in larger works as well. 

Harry Barnhart won the audience with 
his group of American folk songs, especial- 
ly the negro “spiritual” “Moanin’ Dove,” 
into which he threw all the droll inconse- 
quentiality of the negro soul. His singing 
of the “Zuni Sunrise Call” was stirring and 
inspiring. Mr. Barnhart has a big voice, 
and will unquestionably make the big place 
for himself which such a voice requires. 
The rich mezzotints of Una Fairweather’s 
voice appeared to great advantage in the 
three songs which she sang, and sang with 
intelligence. Her vocal art is greatly sin- 
cere, and shows the results of serious 
thought and study. The songs by Claude 
H. Warford and the recitations by Miss 
Johnson were much appreciated. 





Studio Wouldn’t Be Complete With- 
out It 
MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Detroit, Micu., Feb. 10, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Your paper is a source of great pleasure 
to me, and my studio would not be com- 
plete without it. Enclosed find check for 
renewal. Very truly yours, 

GUISEPPE BARTOLORTIE. 
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A CALL TO GATTI-CASAZZA! 





Eugene Dufriche, Editor of the Milan Palcoscenico, Urges the Direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan to Cut His Own Salary and That of 
Toscanini as the First Necessary Move to Reduce Ex- 
penses to Meet the Threatened Deficit This Season 


For a number of years Eugene Dufriche, 

a talented man, was stage manager or as- 

sistant stage manager of the Metropolitan 

Opera House. He now conducts a musical 

agency in Milan, and also publishes a pa- 
per, /1 Palcoscenico. 

In the February issue of that paper he 
publishes a signed article on the situation 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, in which 
he pays his respects to Signor Gatti-Casaz- 
za and Maestro Toscanini. His references 
to the “Engineer” will best be understood 
when it is remembered that before Signor 
Gatti-Casazza became the director at La 
Scala, Milan, he was a civil engineer. In 
his article, Mr. Dufriche says: 

“Signor Gatti-Casazza has been inter- 
viewed by a reporter of a New York pa- 
per. His interview cannot be called con- 
clusive. I have not the honor of knowing 
the Signor “Engineer” personally, but judg- 
ing from the words attributed to him, he 
must be a prudent man. According to the 
interview he declared that it did not seem to 
him that the salaries at the Metropolitan 
are excessive. He speaks particularly of 
the salary paid Signor Caruso. 

“This is too easy an argument. All the 
stones of the world know that the name 
of Caruso on the billboards is synonymous 
with large receipts at the box office. The 
pay of Caruso—I dislike to speak thus dis- 
respectfully of him—is counterbalanced by 
the certain receipts. It is evident that if 
Caruso were reduced to half pay, and—poor 
fellow—received, alas, but $1,000 or $1,200 
an evening, the demands of the other ar- 
tists, without whom Caruso could do noth- 
ing, would be less. 

“Now that the Signor Engineer Gatti- 
Casazzi has spoken, let me say that the pay 
of the principal artists is excessive. Let me 
also point out to him an instance of ex- 
cessive remuneration of which he has not 
thought; but after all, it is only natural 
that he should not, with so many preoccu- 
pations. This particular instance has es- 


caped his attention. Possibly, since they 
say he speaks English with difficulty, he 
preferred to be silent on the subject rather 
than be misunderstood. 

“The American and Italian papers have 
published a statement to the effect that Sig- 
nor Gatti-Casazza and Maestro Toscanini 
receive salaries amounting jointly to $60,- 
ooo a year. I purposely place them to- 
gether, because I know that they are ‘two 
heads under one hat.’ Now let us separate 
them, and reckon up accounts: 

“I presume that the $60,000 are divided 
into two equal parts. The ‘Engineer’ would 
have, as his share, $30,000 for work of six 
months abroad and six months in his own 
home. Frankly, this seems to me exces- 
sive. I.do not understand how the Signor, 
who has the reputation of being a good 
administrator, has not perceived this. Per- 
haps his contract is written in English, and 
he has not understood it well. The Signor 
‘Engineer,’ who honorably filled the post of 
artistic director at La Scala for some years, 
when he accepted the post offered him in 
Milan believed himself well remunerated 
with $3,000 a year, a sum possibly augment- 
ed by some commissions—which I find nat- 
ural. 

“How is it that the $3,000 a year has been 
raised to $30,000 a year? I believed that 
the Signor ‘Engineer’ has passed the age 
for such rapid progressions. Ah, if he had 
made some new discovery, | would say 
nothing; but what has he discovered? 

“As to Maestro Toscanini, who has been 
baptized ‘first in the world,’ I know him 
personally, and have had excellent artistic 
relations with him. No one admires him 
more than I do but, precisely because I 
am a sincere admirer of his 1 must not 
allow myself to be led into exaggeration. 
‘First in the world’ is easy to say. I under- 
stand that here one must not speak of the 
dead, because they may no longer be the 
first; but who is the honest, intelligent and 
serious musician who will ever compare the 
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talent and musical education of Toscanini 
with the talent and profound musical intel- 
ligence of a Luigi Mancinelli, a Hans Rich- 
ter or a Felix Mottl? 

“In Maestro Toscanini’s case there is 
another raise of $30,000 a year, as payment 
for six months’ work! 

“Come, Signor Gatti-Casazza you occu- 
py the chief position—it is your place to 
set an example. Cut $20,000 from your 
salary, $20,000 from that of Toscanini, and 
you_will see that, hardly shall these two 
cuts have been made, when you will imme- 
diately change your opinion and will seek 
to reduce at least by one-half the salary of 
Caruso—and of his companions. 

“I cannot believe that these cuts would 
diminish the incontestible value of the Sig- 
nor ‘Engineer,’ nor make Maestro ‘los- 
canini become ‘the second greatest in the 
world,’ nor change by one act the power of 
Caruso over the subscribers or the size of 
the nightly receipts. lf the Signor ‘Engi- 
neer’ had the courage to take this first step, 
the situation would be changed, because all 
would follow his example, and it is easy to 
understand what economies could be made. 

“Do you believe that the Signor ‘Engi- 
neer’ will have the courage to take this 
step, and cut down his own salary? I don’t 
-believe it.” EUGENE DUFRICHE. 


LOCAL MUSICIANS IN 
MILWAUKEE CONCERTS 


Both Soloists and Choruses Appear in 
Attractive Programs of the Week 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 22.—Some of the 
best-known artists in Milwaukee appeared 
in the recent concert given at Conservatory 
Hall by the faculty ot the Wisconsin Con- 
servatory of Music. Organ, violin, piano 
and vocal numbers made up the program, 
and the result was one ot the most suc- 
cessful and artistic chamber concerts of the 
season, 

Participating artists included Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, organist; Ludwig Wrangell, 
Marie Schade, Katherine Clarke, Calmon 
Luboviski and John Nelson. 

One of the most popular numbers on the 
program was the mendelssohn organ so- 
nata in E minor, especially appropriate 
since the concert was in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Mendelssohn. A series ot Mendelssohn 
songs were given by Miss Clarke in a voice 
rich in quality and volume. Ludwig Wran- 
gell, in violin solos, pleased by his technical 
efficiency. Miss Schade, the latest acquisi- 
tion to the faculty of the conservatory, did 
excellent work on the piano, ably assisted 
by John Nelson and Calmon Luboviski. 

lhe third concert of the season given 
by the Jaffe, Kelbe, Fink and Bach quartet 
organization occurred recently at the Athe- 
neum and drew an unusually large audi- 
ence. 

The performance of the D major quartet 
by Borodin made a marked impression, 
as did Mozart’s second B flat quartet 
which opened the interesting program. Al- 
bert Fink, the viola player of the quartet, 
offered an interesting collection of Scandi- 





navian melodies with the aid of Mrs. H. 
Zeitz. 

One more concert will close the third 
season of this quartet, which has made a 
fine record in Milwaukee. 

The Mannerchor “Gemiithlichkeit,” the 
oldest Luthern singing society of Milwau- 
kee not devoted exclusively to sacred song, 
recently celebrated its fortieth season with 
a grand concert at the West Side Turn 
Hall. A most successful program was pre- 
sented under the direction of Louis W. 
Wissbeck. 

Fifty well-trained singers, members of 
the Catholic Choral Club of Milwaukee, re- 
cently presented a program in a manner 
that reflected much credit upon the new 
leader, W. I. L. Meyer. Although the club 
is new, the voices were exceptionally well 
trained and indications are that the or- 
ganization will prove an important addition 
to Milwaukee musical circles. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the concert was a display of exceptional 
violin talent by little Ruth Collingbourne, 
who played the Wieniawski Romanza, a 
Berceuse by Liebling, and the “Hungarian 
Airs” by Sarasate. 

Genevieve Mullen and Anthony Ohlinger, 
both singers of repute in Milwaukee, scored 
a great success. M. N. S. 





Racine Joins Mendelssohn Celebrants 

RacinE, Wis., Feb. 22.—One of the best 
musical programs given in Racine for some 
time was that of the Mendelssohn centen- 
nial service recently held at St. Luke’s 
Church, 

Selections from “Athalia,” “Elijah” and 
the Forty-second Psalm were sung, while 
the principal work of the evening was 
the same composer’s “Hear My Prayer.” 
Mrs. J. Harold Randolph, soprano, and 
Mrs. George F. Knowles, contralto, solists, 
received much applause. M. N. S. 





“May She Live Long and Prosper!” 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, 
New Concorp, O., Feb. 3, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed is renewal for another year. 
Here’s to MusicaL AMericA—‘“May she 
live long and prosper.” Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. WENGERD. 





Giannina Russ, one of the Manhattan 
“pioneer” sopranos, is singing in Genoa. 
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THE WORK OF AMERICANS IN LONDON 


Fielding Roselle in a Successful Recital—Ethel Leginski’s Peculiar Dis- 
appearance—Koloola Atherton Established in the English Capital 


Lonpon, Feb. 10.—Fielding Roselle, the 
American contralto, had her most trium- 
phant success at her second recital of the 
present season in Bechstein Hall last Fri- 
day. Though a leaflet was inserted in the 
programs asking the indulgence of the au- 
dience on account of a severe cold, yet the 
singer has never won such _ enthusiastic 
praise from all the London press as on 
this occasion. 

Miss Roselle opened her program with 
three selections from old Italian music: 
“Verdi Prati,” by Handel; “Un Certo non so 
che,” by Vivaldi, and “Empio, diro, tu sei,” 
a brilliant aria from MHandel’s “Giulio 
Cesare,” given with exquisite refinement of 
expression. The second group consisted of 
three songs by Jensen: “An der Linden,” 
“O lass dich halten, goldne Stunde,” and 
“Ach, ihr liben Auglein”’; and three by 
August Bungert, viz.: “Die Loreley,” “Mon 
Répos” and “In der Rosenlaube am Rhein,” 
all specially well done and drawing enthusi- 
astic applause from her hearers. Upon 
insistent demand “Die Loreley” was re- 
peated. 

The third group consisted of three songs 
by Hubert Bath, the young English com- 
poser, who accompanied the entire program 
with much skill. The first, called “At the 
Rising of the Moon” (Fiona Macleod), is 
“atmospheric”; the second was “A Greek 
Lament,” while the third, which was de- 
scribed as “Rose of Sharon” (from “The 
Song of Solomon”), Eastern love scenes 
for piano, voice and flute, the flute obbli- 
gato being played by Miss E. Benville, cre- 
ated much comment. It is a big work, and 
Miss Roselle did full justice to it. } 

The fourth group, being also English, 
commenced with Mr, Bath’s “Bugles of 
Dreamland,” with flute obbligato, followed 
by two striking Irish songs, “A Lullaby” 





less an artist than Schumann-Heink, and 
published by the John Church Company, 
seems to please. Miss Llewellyn is to be 
congratulated upon the good work’ she is 
doing under Vincent D’Indy, the great 
French composer. 

The curious disappearance of Ethel 
Leginska, who is the talented wife of Em- 
erson Whithorne, the young American 





KALOOLA ATHERTON 
Gifted Wife of Atherton Furlong the 


and “At Sea,” by Hamilton Harty. Ger- American Painter 
man Lieder made up the last group, con- 
taining Richard Strauss’s “Du Meines composer, on the morning of the day set 


Herzens Krénelein,” and “Ich trage meine for the fourth of her present series of 


Minne,” and Hugo Wolf’s “Zur Ruh” and eight recitals, which she is giving at 
“Der Freund.” Lieder are Miss Roselle’s Aeolian Hall, with the assistance of Mar- 
specialty, and, indeed, “Zur Ruh” was so gel Gluck, the American violinist, excited 


considerable alarm in her family and among 
her friends. She was missing for four 
days, having left her husband and babe of 
five months at their home in town. After 
telegraphing to her father’s home and to 
all the old haunts of her student days in 
Frankfort-on-Main, and Vienna, she was 
last night discovered in a Birmingham 
boarding house. The landlord recognized 
her from the photograph which was pub- 
lished in all the newspapers and telegraphed 
immediately to the police, who sent for her 


beautifully done that it had to be repeated. 
Miss Roselle’s third recital is planned for 
April. 

I have met a well-known musician who 
has recently come from Paris, where “Mu- 
sical Americans” will be interested to learn 
several very interesting “art songs,” by your 
Paris correspondent, Louise Llewellyn, are 
being sung, and are attracting considerable 
attention among the American “colony” 
there. One, especially, called “A Prayer of 
Thanksgiving,” which was first sung by no 


husband. No explanation is as yet forth- 
coming, except that Mr. Liggins, the pian- 
ist’s father, made the statement that he 
thought his daughter’s disappearance due 
to lapse of memory from overwork. Cer- 
tain it is that she has had her hands full 
in getting up eight programs in so short 
a time as scheduled for the series of re- 
citals of music of different nations, as on 
each program were played several quite 
new works of big proportions. 

Five interesting songs by John Powell, 
the successful Virginia pianist, were iritro- 
duced to the public on Saturday last at 
the Hambourg String Quartet concert, at 
St. Tames’s Hall, by Jessica Rayre, a new- 


comer with a fine contralto voice, which 
she handled with great refinement and 
taste. The first two songs, “A Birthday 


Roundel” and “Heartsease” (both settings 
of poems by Lelia Stiles, a Virginia poet- 


ess, who died at an early age), proved 
grateful for the voice, but rather more 
thoughtful and less spontaneous than the 
rest. The third song, set to Heine’s poem, 
“Mondfriede, ” was very beautiful, and the 
last two “Phantoms” and “To a Butter- 
fly,” had wonderful charm and _ sparkle. 


The composer himself calls. them “piano 
pieces with voice obbligato,” but so_skill- 
fully were the accompaniments played that 
one did not feel them to overweigh the 
voice in the least. Mr. Powell accompa- 
nied the entire group and had to get up 
several times to acknowledge the applause, 
a repetition of “Phantoms” being demanded 
and given. The occasion was also the re- 
appearance of Mark Hambourg in London. 
He assisted his brothers, Jan and Boris in 
the Beethoven B-flat Trio, op. 97, and 
played the Chopin B-flat minor Sonata, 
adding as encore pieces the Chopin Etudes 
in G-flat (Black Key Study), and A major. 
Considerable interest also attached to the 
second hearing of the Suite on the Lon- 
donderry Air, whose five movements are, 
respectively, by Frank Bridge, Hamilton 
Harty, J. D. Davis, Eric Coates (viola- 
player in the Quartet), and York Bowen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Atherton Furlong, the 
American painter and vocal teacher, and 
his young wife, have opened their new 
studio, having their “house-warming” on 
February 1. It is large and attractive, 
being one of the- “Kensington Garden 
Studios.” Mrs. Furlong, whose picture ac- 
companies, made her début here last year 
under the professional name of Kaloola 
Atherton, which she continues to use. She 
is giving a series of four studio recitals 
on February 11 and 25 and March 11 and 
25, and on February 3 sang as soloist 
with the Matlock Orchestral and Choral 
Society, and on the 16th inst. is engaged to 
sing “The Golden Legends” at Wells. 
LILLIAN JEFFREYS Petry. 





The Philippine Constabulary Band, com- 
posed of eighty-five Filipino musicians, will 
play in Foot Guard Hall, Hartford, Conn., 
on March 9. 


KATHARINE GOODSON 
IN GOTHAM RECITAL 


English Pianist Magnet for Large 
Audience at Mendelssohn 
Hall Matinee 


No priestess of tears is Katharine Good- 
son; so it seemed an unfair trick of Master 
April to arrive far ahead of time last Fri- 
day and weep cloudily upon Mendelssohn 
Hall. But behold! the bad boy of Spring 
failed to dampen the ardor of those who 
love Mistress Katharine’s playing. The pi- 
anist then and there proclaimed herself a 
dangerous rival of the old crown of the 
Kneisels as a magnet that exerts its strong- 
est attraction in the wet. The audience 
practically filled the hall. That statement 
will convey deep meaning to those who 
know the dreariness of the average musical 
matinée when Manhattan skies are weeping. 

The English pianist who has been on a 
long tour of Australia, then across the 
Pacific, evidently brought pleasant memories 
of her previous visits. 

The program was out of the beaten path. 
From Grieg she selected the Novelette in 
EK major and the Sonata in E minor, opus 
7, which won applause by its point, anima- 
tion and vivacity. Two Chopin numbers 
were the valses in A flat, opus 34, and D 
flat, opus 64, which she gave with finish 
noted at her previous Chopin performances. 

The afternoon began with Schumann’s 
lantaisisestticke, opus 12. Further Chopin 
numbers were the Prelude in D flat, opus 
28; No. 15 and the Ballade, opus 47. En- 
core lovers demanded more of the same 
composer, and were tickled with a mazurka 
and the Prelude in A major, opus 28, No. 
7. The program also included sundry illus- 
trative selections from the pages of Sibelius, 
Tschaikowsky, Raff, Liszt and Gernsheim. 

Individuality and marked temperament 
illumined Miss Goodson’s playing. The 
keen artistic insight, force and brachial en- 
ergy were clearly shown. Not strongly 
compelling, her performances are interest- 
ing and engaging. There were more repose 
and rhythmic balance in her playing than 
when she last appeared here, and a finer 
feeling for beauty of tone; and there was 
at the same time a fresh and active spirit 
through it all that gave charm to everything 
she did. Strong imaginative instincts were 
evinced as were rich technician abilities. 
Throughout the performance there was per- 
ceptible that rarity—discretion of the well- 
balanced player. 








The piano pupils of F. H. Lawton, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., appeared in recital on 
February 12. Two young pupils, Mary Ma- 
raffi and Mildred Kane, did exceptional 


playing. 
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“Musical America’”’ has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 











Lincoln and Music 


There is no department of human life, 
no labor of government, of common toil, of 
art—that may not, that should not, be enno- 
bled and beautified through the life of a 
great man, whatsoever may have been his 
especial task. The inspiration of one is a 
charge to the life, labor, of all. It is more 
than a charge, it is a pointing of the way. 

We have lately celebrated the centenary 
of Abraham Lincoln. Our part does not 
end there. We are dead to the meaning of 
that great life if we do not bring the beauty 
of it into our own, to give new meaning 
to our work to-day. How shall we do this, 
you may ask, we whose work is so differ- 
ent from his? How can this inspiration be- 
come more than a sentiment? And was it 
not a rare national crisis that made possi- 
ble the arising of a Lincoln? 

Truly there was such a crisis. But it was 
not the stress, the publicity, the accidental 
dramatic circumstance of Lincoln’s crisis 
that was his glory. His glory was in this 
alone—that he served. Had he at any mo- 
ment of his life ceased to serve the truth 
as he saw it, to serve his fellow men and 
his nation, where would Lincoln be to-day? 
He might be fameus, but with the fame of 
a Napoleon or a Nero. An ounce of serv- 
ice without fame is worth all the weighty 
fame of the world without service. Serv- 
ice is the truth worth, the true beauty. We 
know this, and in our love for Lincoln, we 
show that we know it. For a lesser man 
we would have had but admiration. 

We are absorbed in the little interests of 
our minds, the little work of our hands. It 
may be teaching, or composing, or playing 
piano, or singing. But do we stop to think 
what’ is the worth of it all, unless the work 
which we do is of service? A service to 
truth, or beauty, as we see it—or to our 
fellow men or our nation? Are we striv- 
ing for gain or fame more ardently than we 
strive to do good work, the best that is in 
us? If we are, we fail in service. We 
fail in service, whatever our fidelity to 
beauty and truth, when we do not make 
those about us sharers in the happiness 
which we find in our art. We speak of 
Lincoln’s crisis. Every moment is a 
crisis when we may choose between the 
act which pleases ourselves alone, and the 


‘Are you, 


act which serves. To work is good. But 
the glory of work comes when each one 
thinks how he may make the work which 
he does the greatest possible source of hap- 
piness or usefulness to his fellow men. 

Have we no national crisis to rise to— 
we who sing, and teach, and play, and com- 
pose, and conduct? Is all so well with us 
in America that we can render no national 
service? Are you, composers, ceasing to 
clog our progress with imitations of the 
old and the alien, and giving to us the 
vivifying songs and symphonies of our own 
life and land? Is your work a service? 
singers and players, winning 
artistic freedom for us and our children in 
America, and giving your hearers the best 
that you know and can, even against doubt 
and opposition? Are you doing your share 
in the national work of making the music 
of our composers known to the people? Are 
you making your art serve here where 
service is so greatly needed? Are you, 
conductors, giving the opportunities needed 
by our own native artists to gain the expe- 
rience and growth which shall make them 
more and more the foundation of our na- 
tional musical strength? And are you, 
teachers, doing something more than the 
routine work which earns your fees? Do 
you study, and broaden, and grow, that 
your influence shall be an inspiration to 
those who must look to you for guidance? 

We, in the world of music, have slavery 
to abolish, a Union to preserve. We cannot 
go on to new and better things except we 
rid ourselves of the musty traditions and 
hampering usages that enslave us still. The 
union of our artistic interests throughout 
the United States is as necessary to our 
artistic liberty and progress to-day, as was 
the union of our political and humanitarian 
interests to our progress in those directions 
in 1861. As Lincoln was ready with service, 
we, too, must be ready. All our applica- 
tion, effort, and striving will go down to 
dust unless we make our work a service 
to truth and to men. And all the true help 
that we bring to the striving world of men 
about us will not only put the spark of life 
into our own work to-day, it will make it, 
as well, a living and inspiring spirit in the 
work of others to-morrow. 





Character Tone 


There are singers who are only singers, 
and there are singers who build character 
by the thoughtful choice of what they shall 
Most singers are content with the 
cultivation of the voice. But where voice 
leaves off, character begins. This is evi- 
dently not a generally understood fact to- 
day. If it were, we would have more sing- 
ers of real character. As it is, a vast num- 
ber of singers wend their mazy way 
through the mass of the world’s vocal mu- 
sic without ever developing that faculty of 
choice in what they sing, to the point where 
it could lift them above the plane of ordi- 
nary singers. 

The old Greeks, who knew a thing or 
two about art, paid teat homage to the 
particular Muse who gu erned choice. But 
the artist who could chovse well what he 
would keep, and what throw away, was con- 
sidered to possess one of the divinest of 
attributes.. Truly great artists make this 
choice instinctively. The character which 
they form thereby lifts them to a place 
beyond that which their mere vocal merits 
would give them. 

Who are the great and successful singers 
of to-day? They are those who stand for 
something. No profound homage is paid 
nowadays merely to the warbling songbird. 
‘The successful singers are standing for one 
thing or another, for the dramatic song, it 
may be, or the best product of modern 
songwriters, for operas of a certain char- 
acter, the music of some certain epoch or 
country—something in which and through 
which they can win a character which shall 
be their own, and by which they shall be 
recognized in the world. Such singers do 
not give the messy programs we so often 
see. They do not give programs which are 
a jumble of works of utterly different and 


sing. 


incompatible character, and of absurdly 
different degrees of musical worth. 

It is not that the singer should become 
a faddist, or even, in the strictest sense of 
the word, a specialist. But he will tend to- 
ward one general idea, become the medium 
of expression for only such works as truly 
pertain to what is real in his character. He 
will learn his quality, his capacity for ap- 
preciation, and he will never fall below his 
level in the choice of the works which he 
sings. 

The singer will thus form a definite char- 
acter—a character with tone tc it. This is 
the great age for development of tone. Pi- 
anists, surpassing all previous technical 
bounds, devote themselves to tone. There 
are rumors of a new system of violin tone. 
Composers are discovering new tone effects 
to be brought forth from orchestra and pi 
ano. The tone idea may be carried farther. 
So-called “New Thought” is bringing a 
new tone into the intellectual and spiritual 
life. Even the business world is ringing 
with a new tone, a tone due to the choice 
of new and better and more appropriate 
methods. 

Let more of our singers read the signs 
of the times. Let them not only develop 
the tone of their voice, but the tone of 
their character as well. Songs should be 
chosen not because of their fitness for the 
voice only, but because of their fitness for 
the mind. It is time for this idea of char- 
acter-tone to permeate the singing world. 





The Passing of the Freak 


This is an age of new ideals. America 
is the land of new ideals. The problem is 
to get them expressed. Once we can get 
them expressed, it is easier to live them. We 
must make over our half-feelings into 
whole-feelings, and confess them to our- 
selves. 

The supremacy of the long-haired starv- 
ing musician has long been a byword, and 
a source of income for the joke maker. 
The joke is getting stale, and let us hope 
that the hero of the joke is to wane with 
the joke itself. If straws show the way the 
wind blows, perhaps hairs may also serve 
as such objects of augury. The fact still 
remains that we are willing to regard the 
long-haired starving European musician as 
a genius, while necessarily regarding the 
long-haired, starving American musician as 
a joke. We may come to some national 
self-understanding if we can explain this. 
The European who appears as a freak to 
us is the natural development of an old 
régime. His acceptance at home serves as 
a sort of credential for him here. He 
amuses us, but we feel that his place is 
elsewhere. We do not expect to eat with 
him, live with him throughout the course 
of our daily life. If we did, our feeling 
might be otherwise. We greet him, pay 
him, and say good-bye to him. 

With our own freak musicians it is dif- 
ferent. We are less tolerant and less good- 
willed. If the freaks of the old and alien 
régime still amuse us, we must remember 
that an old régime is an old régime, and that 
we are in a new. When the genial and sen 
sible innkeeper in “Don Quixote” was in 
duced to express himself in regard to the 
rueful knight, he said: “I observe that the 
conditions which supported the old order of 
knight errantry no longer exist.” 

It is the same here. Conditions which 
supported the long-haired freak are gone. 
We show that we feel this when we are 
tolerant of the European and intolerant of 
the American type. The American freak is 
a Don Quixote. He 
traditions of a dead régime. 


revive the 
We 
regard him otherwise than as a comic fig- 


seeks to 
cannot 
ure. He is a comic figure in a sense that 
the similar European is not. We expect the 
European musician to be a freak, but we do 
not expect our own brother, father, or son 
to imitate him. We will not have it. We 
want the plain, able man of the new time, 
a genius, if you will, but no freak. 





“Madama Butterfly” has met with its 
first failure at Parma, Italy. The audience 
went so far as to shout “Abbasso Puccini!” 





PERSONALITIES 











Louise Homer (in the Center) Her 
Mother and Tali Esen Morgan 


Louise Homer’s life has been in almost 
no respects like that of most opera singers. 
With her sisters she was for long under 
the influence of the simple home life and 
atmosphere maintained by her mother, who 
is shown in the picture. As a famous 
singer, her life is still a simple home life, 
though full of study. Tali Esen Morgan, 
the choral director, appears in the picture, 
which was taken on the steps of the big 
auditorium at Ocean Grove. 


Damrosch—In early life Dr. Frank 
Pamrosch, the noted New York conductor, 
engaged in business in Denver, Col., but 
eventually became supervisor of music in 
the public schools there. At the same time 
he was a church organist and director of 
the Denver Chorus Ciub. 


Elson—Besides his work as music 
critic of the Boston Advertiser, Louis EI- 
son has to his credit a number of compo 
sitions, chiefly songs and piano music. 


Fremstad—When Olive Fremstad, the 
Metropolitan Opera House soprano, was 
nine years old she played the’ piano in pub- 
lic. Her parents brought her to this coun- 
try three years later, and while still in 
her early teens she organized a music class 
in St. Peter, Minn. Mme. Fremstad set 
tled in New York in 1890, and became so 
loist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Coerne—Louis Adolphe Coerne, who 
is the author of a book just published by 
the Macmillen Co., entitled “The Evolution 
of Modern Orchestration,” has composed 
chamber music, for orchestra, a grand op- 
era, organ and chorus music. 


Thallon—Robert Thallon, who is now 
prominently identified with Brooklyn’s mu- 
sical activity, particularly as a teacher, set 
tled in America in childhood. He subse 
quently studied music in Leipsic, Paris, 
Stuttgart and Florence. 

Ziegfeld—The greatest ambition of Dr 
Florence Ziegfeld, the eminent founder and 
director of the Chicago Musical College, 
is shortly to be realized when the new 
building to be used by that institution is 
completed. For many years Dr. Ziegfeld 
has worked untiringly to make possible 
what will be without doubt the most beau- 
tiful and best appointed building of its 
kind in America, 

Elgar—Sir Edward Elgar, the English 
composer, whose new symphony has been 
a conspicuous feature of the present mu 
sical season in America, attributes the fail 
ure of most of his countrymen who try 
their hands at composition to their inclina 
tion to confine their activities to the boun 
daries of England. “Some of us never get 
off the island,” he states, “and the most 
fruitful creative ideas must necessarily re 
sult from a research into the best that has 
been done in other lands.” 

Mollenhauer.—Emil Mollenhauer, di 
rector of the famous Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, is not the only member 
of his family who has been prominently 
identified with America’s musical life. His 
uncle, Edward R. Mollenhauer, was among 
the first to establish a conservatory of music 
in this country and composed two operas, 
three symphonies and chamber music. 

Allan—Maud Gwendolyn Allan, the 
American “dance-interpreter,” has re 
appeared in London. To her répertoire 
of “Salomé,” Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song” and Chopin’s Funeral March she 
is going to add two of Schumann’s com 
positions, 
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Mackenzie Gordon, a Former 
Eastern Singer, Attracts Large 
Audiences to His Concerts 


San Francisco, Feb. 22.—There is just 
one local musician who can draw such a 
Mackenzie Gordon, and that is 
Mackenzie Gordon himself. Of course 
there others of concert standard in 
San Francisco, and several exceptional ten- 
ors, but none has the collective good quali- 
ties that go to make concerts, such as he is 
now giving, profitable. 


At the Italian benefits recently held by the 
associated theatrical managers, it was Gor- 
don who won the most applause in a star 
program. On “Bobby Burns’s Day” his 
voice in the old songs was the thing that 
made the canny listeners reach for their 
handkerchiefs, In a Bohemian Club “jinks,” 
or a private club gathering in honor of 
some visiting celebrity, he is ever in serv- 
ice. Not least, he is a capital hand at a 
rollicking Irish song. 

Although these tributes appear on the 
surface to belong to personality rather than 
artistry, such is not the case. But they 
combine with the solid support given by the 
discriminating musical “colony” to make 
this tenor successful in the degree usually 
achieved only by the greatest of visiting 
singers. That is to say, his appeal is wide 
and his pecuniary reward is in proportion. 
Otherwise he would give his concerts in a 
smaller hall for the delectation of the loyal 
“colony” only. 

The reason why Gordon belongs to San 
Francisco, instead of the world, came out 
of a threatened tragedy. He was ordered 
by physicians to Arizona at the beginning 
of a career that promised an artist’s great- 
est reward. After three years in Arizona, 
although perfectly recovered in health and 
never in better voice, he came to San Fran- 
cisco, fearing to risk the ruder climate of 
the East. This was in the Summer of 
1905, when he established a reputation that 
has spread up and down the coast. In 
the Spring he will make a concert tour to 
the north and south of this city. 

In temperament and quality of voice Gor- 
don is singularly like Emilio de Gogorza, 
with whom he used to sing in oratorio a 
dozen or more years .ago in Eastern fes- 
tivals. These early efforts were followed 
by study and concert work in the European 


house as 


are 
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MACKENZIE GORDON 


A Tenor of San Francisco, Cal., Who 
Will Tour the Coast Cities in 
the Spring 


centers, particularly in London where, for 
two seasons, he took leading parts in Eng- 
lish grand opera under D’Oyly Carte. On 
his return to New York he became the 
tenor of St. Bartholomew’s Church. His 
was also a leading part in the Lambs’ Club 
gambols before considerations of health 
sent him to alkali land. Among his teach- 
ers were Victor Capoul, who directed the 
Paris Grand Opera; Lamperti, of Milan, 
and Stockhausen, of Berlin. 

Assisting in his recent concerts was the 
pianist, Eugene Blanchard, pupil of Emil 
Sauer, who played, among other things, a 
concert paraphrase of Tschaikowsky’s op- 
era, “Eugen Onegin,” and the MacDowell 
sketches that he did so well in a concert 
of his own a few months ago. Frederick 
Maurer who is first among San Francisco's 
accompanists performed this office for the 
singer with his usual effectiveness. 


. ie oe 








RUSSELL ON VOCAL PLACEMENT, RESONANCE AND COLOR 








Louis Arthur Russell, director of the 
Metropolitan Schools of Music, and a well 
known writer and lecturer on musical mat- 
ters, gave an interesting talk on “Vocal 
Placement, Resonance and Color” at his 
studio in Carnegie Hall, New York City, on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 16. ‘The 
rainy and otherwise disagreeable weather 
did not keep away those who knew before- 


hand that enjoyment and instruction may 
always be derived from a consideration of 
Mr. Russell's remarks. 

“There is a great variety of tone color 
within the reach of a human being through 
the voice; great variety of emotional color, 
and great variety of vowel color,” said Mr. 
Russell. He explained to his listeners the 
meaning of “white” and “dark,” as related 
to tone color. 

The lecturer maintained that all vowels 
should be placed exactly in the same place, 
allowing the mouth to take care of the 
tone. The lips.should never interfere with 
the color, and a tone should never be loud- 
er than its size, he said. 

“We must constantly place our voice 
throughout a phrase in one position, and 


constantly guard against any change in va- 
riety of color. 

“Very few artists have come to their 
zenith until they are thirty or forty years 
of age, and then with proper control man- 
age to keep that voice until fifty,” de- 
clared Mr. Russell. “Many sing well later 
than that, and many singers have appeared 
on the concert stage at sixty, still possessing 
a good voice. Some young girls try to sing 
like women of thirty, and find that they 
cannot, as the mind matures with the body, 
and they force themselves too much. Hf 
you throw a lot of breath against your 
throat you at once restrict your tone. The 
throat must have nothing to do but to be 
left wide open. We must have all of the 
side walls and the top walls of the throat 
perfectly free.” 

Speaking of “nasal placing,” Mr. Rus- 
sell said: “It is one of the great fads 
of the day, and I do not think it could 
benefit anyone.” One of the audience 
asked what was meant by the “Yankee 
twang,” and wished to know if the suc- 
cess of some of our American women sing- 
ers did not have something to do with it, 
and the superiority of American women 
singers over those of England. Mr. Rus- 
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sell replied: “American women singers have 
beautiful voices because they love to sing. 
In England the men are far more inter- 
ested in vocal music than the women.” He 
cited the great success in this country of 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, saying 
that the male voices were so powerful that 
they overbalanced those of the women, 
which was something new to us, and which 
has a great deal to do with the choir’s 
wonderful success in this country. 

The third and last lecture of this series 
was given on Tuesday afternoon, February 
23, and the subject was “Psychology 
or Physiology? The American Singer.” 





Saint-Saéns Felicitates Dalmorés 


Everybody happy? Charles Dalmorés, of 
the Manhattan Opera House, has received 
a letter from Camille Saint-Saéns indicative 
of a blooming entente cordiale. It reads 
to the effect that the composer of “Samson 
et Delilah” is conscious of the tenor’s suc- 
cess in the Biblical réle, and thanks him 
for the sending of reading matter apropos; 
also that the singer is now an artist of the 
first class, and of his happiness that Sam- 
gon’s role is pleasing and of his répertoire. 
He expresses the hope that Dalmorés will 
sing it often, and that the composer might 
enjoy the felicity of the author. He con- 
cluded by saying that a “musician tenor” 
is a rarity. 


Sergius Kussewitzky, the Russian contra 
bass virtuoso, began a series of Berlin ap- 
pearances last week. 


Chamber Music Series in Louisville 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., Feb. 22.—The Louisville 
String Quartet and the Quintet Club, com 
posed of Mrs. J. Edwin Whitney, piano; 
Charles Letzler, first violin; Alinda Wun 
derlich Rudolph, second violin; Victor Ru 
dolph, viola; Karl Schmidt, ’cello, and 
Bertha S. Van Pelt, business manager, have 
completed plans for their series of six con- 
certs, four during the present season and 
two in the Fall. The series begins on Feb 
ruary 26, and all of the recitals will be 
given at the Seelbach Hotel. 

The organization has prepared elaborate 
programs for these concerts, the first one 
containing compositions by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Cherubini and Sinding. A large 
patronage has been assured by the sale of 
season tickets. 





Caruso Honored by Italian Royalty 


Royal orders are omnipresent in these 
days. Following upon the knighting of 
Alessandro Bonci, Enrico Caruso has re- 
ceived word of his promotion from plain, 
common, everyday knighthood, to the rank 
of Commander of the Order of the Crown. 
This is the highest order of Italy and con 
ferred upon few. 





Cannot Do Without “Musical America” 


PortTLAND, Ore., Feb. 11, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 
Il enjoy your paper very much. Simply 
cannot do without it. Wish it continued 
success. HANNA Marie LUND. 
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HIS DEBUT IN COLORADO SPRINGS 


latti Pastorale, Liszt’s “Liebestraum” No. 3, 


and the “Intermezzo en Octaves” by Les- 
chetizky. Mr. Bartlett was ably assisted 
by Mrs. Charles Arnold Logan, soprano. 
The local center of the American Music 
Society presented several interesting works 
by American composers at their February 
meeting. Those deserving special mention 
were Arthur Farwell’s “Ceremony of the 
Approach,” “Pawnee Horses,” and “Navajo 
War Dance,” played by Miss Linney; and 


Arthur Bartlett Plays Program with an 
Ability that Gives Much Promise 


Cotorapo Sprinecs, Cor., Feb. 20.—Arthur 
Bartlett, a pupil of Wilhelm Schmidt, the 
pianist and teacher of this city, made his 
début at Perkins Hall last evening, before 
a large assemblage of music lovers, in : 
complimentary recital that established belie ; a : 

. a areer for the young pian- Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “Israfel,” sung by 
ok ee ee se on = ‘Mrs. H. H. Seldomridge. The other num- 

His program opened with the Bach-Tau- bers were the suite for piano by Harvey 
sig Toccata and Fugue, and included three Loomis, played as a duet by Frances Heizer 
Chopin etudes, the A Flat Ballade, op. 47, and Miss Martin, sand Natalie Curtis’ 
and the Scherzo, op. 31, by the same com- Songs from a Child’s Garden of Verses, 
poser, besides a group consisting of Men- re ol were given by Mrs. John Speed 
delssohn's Rondo Capriccidso, the Scar- A branch of the Euterpean Society of 


America, which has for its object the culti- 
First American Tour vation of a more intelligent appreciation 
of the Brilliant Young 


of the kindred arts—painting, poetry and 
English Violinist 





music—has been organized here, and at the 
initial meeting, held on February 18, the 
following representative musicians were 
heard in selections made doubly interesting 
by their accompanying interpretive analysis: 
Wilhelm Schmidt, Marie Gashwiler anl Ed- 
ward D. Hale, pianists; Mrs. E. E. Talia- 
ferro and H. Howard Brown, vocalists; 
Mrs. Mame Briscoe, violinist, and Bertram 
Wheatley, organist. W.S. 





Metropolitan Quartet in Erie, Pa. 

Erg, Pa., Feb. 22.—The Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet, composed of Messrs. Bonci 
and Witherspoon and Mesdames Rappold 
anl Flahaut, with Pietro Floridia as ac- 
companist, appeared here in an operatic 
program on February 17, before a large 
audience. There were many encores, and 
the singers received an ovation. 

Nina Way, Lois Busch, Annie Link and 
Bertha Liebel, pupils of Mrs. Huldah 
Schuster, gave a song recital on Febru- 
ary 17. The pupils were assisted in pre- 
senting a creditable program by Katrina 
Blass, pianist, and Mattie Crouch, accom- 
panist. 

H. W. Manville, musical director of the 
Pennsylvania College of Music, Meadville, 
Pa., will be choirmaster at the First M. E. 
Church in this city beginning this week. 
He is also director of the Allegheny Col- 
lege Glee Club. E. M. 





While Tetrazzini and Caruso are giving 
hints to young singers in one of the New 
York evening papers, Melba is explaining to 
the readers of the current Girl’s Own Pa- 
per why so many students fail to make ca- 
reers. 


Ritchie 


SOLE DIRECTION 


ERNEST COERLITZ 


(Late General Manager Metropolitan Opera Co , 





Maria Labia will head the company from 
the Berlin Komische Oper that is to visit 
St. Petersburg and Moscow in the Spring. 


BOSTON’S OPERA SEASON 


Hammerstein’s Company Will Present 
an Interesting Répertoire 


Boston, Feb. 23.—There is high anticipa- 
tion of the two weeks’ season of opera by 
the Manhattan Opera Company, to be given 
at the Boston Theater from March 29 to 
April 10. The répertoire will be as follows: 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Thais,” “Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” “Louise,” “Contes D’Hoff- 
man,” “Otello,” “Aida,” “La Bohéme,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” and “I Puritani.” Boston ex- 
pects great things of Mr. Hammerstein, 
and it looks forward to the most interest- 
ing season of opera that has been given 
here in some years. Then, too, with the 
exceptions, if I am not mistaken, of Mlle. 
Gerville-Reache, Messrs. Gilibert, Constan- 
tino and De Segurola, the singers are new 
to this city, at least since their operatic 
adventures. Boston claims as its daugh- 
ters Mme. Doria and Mme. Mariska-Al- 
drich. 

But there is more than this to be happy 
over, for under the new arrangement be- 
tween B. F. Keith and Klaw and Erlanger, 
Frohman and Harris, the Boston Theater 
is practically at Mr. Hammerstein’s com- 
mand as the scene of future operations, and 
certainly this season’s visit will not be his 
last. Mr. Hammerstein gives a kind of 
opera, and gives it in a way that other 
opera companies do not. To judge by the 
present attitude, as far as it is now dis- 
cernible, he will not want for an enthu- 
siastic public, even when Boston has another 
enterprising company on its hands. We 
cannot have too much good opera. Al- 
realy an astonishing number of applica- 
tions for season tickets have been sent in. 

OLtin Downes. 





Denver Apollo Club Closes Season 


Denver, Feb. 20.—Daniel Beddoe was the 
soloist at the final concert in this season’s 
Apollo Club series recently, and by sheer 
artistry scored so complete a triumph that 
he may be assured of an overflowing house 
whenever he appears here in the future. 

As usual, the club contributed several 
numbers to an interesting program, and 
aided materially in ending its season bril- 
liantly and with profit, which fact is in 
no small measure due to its capable director, 
Henry Houseley, whose untiring efforts 
have been crowned with deserved success. 


W.S. 





Strauss Composing a Comic Opera 


Berwin, Feb. 15.—Encouraged. by the suc- 
cess of his latest opera, “Elektra,” Dr. 
Richard Strauss has started work already 
on another composition. This time it will 
be an opera with the comedy of “Tartuffe” 
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by Moliere as libretto. He intends to em- 
ploy some well-known German dramatist 
(probably Ludwig Fulda) as his librettist. 
Strauss thinks he has a distinctly comic 
vein, and that as Wagner was able to 
write not only “Parsifal,” but also so bright 
a work as “Die Meistersinger von Nurn- 
berg,” there is nothing to prevent Strauss 
from writing “Tartuffe,” in addition to 
“Salomé” and “Elektra.” 





Play in Milwaukee’s “Artists’ Loft” 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 22.—The “Artists’ 
Loft,” the unique gathering place of Mil- 
waukee musicians, artists and professional 
men, was the scene recently of a most suc- 
cessful musicale given by Frederick Row- 
ley, Mme. Cafarelli and Humberto Bucchie- 
ri. The occasion marked one of the leading 
events of the year for the members of the 
club and their friends. The “Artists’ Loft,” 
now sumptuously fitted out, was formerly 


the “hay mow” of an ordinary barn. 
M.N.S 





Regard for “Musical 


America” 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 13, 1900. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERiCA: 
Please add my name to your list of sub- 
scribers. I have a great regard for your 
paper. Have been neglectful in not becom- 
ing a subscriber before. 
Best wishes for your success, 
HarLey HAMILTON, 
Director Los Angeles Symphony. 


Expresses His 





Celestina Boninsegna, who had a brief 
and not distinguished career at the Metro- 
politan during the Conried régime before 
the pangs of homesickness called her back 
to sunny Italy, has been essaying Wagner- 
ian roles in Madrid of late. 





Spontini’s “La Vestale,” which has lately 
been revived at La Scala, Milan, was first 
produced at the instigation of the Empress 
Josephine, in Paris, in 1807. 
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CAVALIERI OUTWARD BOUND 





| Los Angeles Trio Achieving Notable Results 
Manhattan Soprano Sails to Fulfill En- 
gagements in Europe 





Cavalieri is no more on American soil. 
With forty-five books of press clippings, a 
five-year contract with Oscar Hammerstein, 
a perfumery shop check-book and a smile 
like that of the cat who has just eaten the 
canary, she has hied to Paris and St. Pe- 
tersburg, sailing on the La Provence from 
New York on last Thursday. 

It was a very comely and complacent ap- 
pearing prima donna who stood on the deck 
of the outbound vessel. Her metropolitan 
stay of several months has been romantic, 
intense and varied in interest. Thanks to 
our contemporaries, the public is in full 
possession of its history. 

Just before leaving she remarked to her 
friends in that bland and childlike way, her 
most peculiar trait, “I have had a pleasant 
and an amusing time.” 

In answer to the paraphrased question, 
“Where are you going, my little maid?” 
“l’m going a singing, sir,’ she said, or 
words to that effect. 

She kindly admitted being a favorite at 
St. Petersburg, where she will appear in the 
Spring season. 

To one temarious enough to ask if she 
were about to be married, she replied as 
always to that leading question: “I have 
been married once. One does not marry 
again.” She neglected to add that two 
frequently do. 

As the handkerchief-waving crowd was 
straining their eyes after the receding ship, 
a friend remarked: 

“There goes a woman who came to New 
York early last Fall determined to sing in 
opera. She got her wish. When she was 
a flower girl around the cafés of Rome she 
determined to become an opera singer. She 
got her wish.” 








Edith Castle in Canada 


Boston, Feb. 23.—Edith Castle, the Bos 
ton contralto, is making a ten days’ concert 
tour of Canada and will sing at important THE NOWLAND-HUNTER TRIO, OF LOS ANGELES 
pees. Sie, wen be ts Momtrenl Hoe the From Left to Right in the Photograph, Which, by the Way, Shows a Copy of “Musical America” Conspicuously Placed on 


carnival. Miss Castle writes to one of her / “ : 
friends in Boston that there is an abundance the Piano, Are Eugene Nowland, Fordyce Hunter and Frederick S. Gutterson 








hay nie 0 gual gy Big + sy mln The Nowland-Hunter Trio has already Eugene Nowland, violinist, was a pupil formance of the Trio in C minor, by Ar 
joying the sleighing, snow-shoeing and been mentioned in the columns of MusIcAL of Joachim and Ysaye, and was identified thur Foote, the Sonata in G minor for 
skeeying, which is now at its height. America. It is an organization which has for some years with Ysaye’s orchestra in violin and piano, by Howard Brockway, and 
8 been formed during the present season to Brussels. Also he has made many public the Trio in C minor by Adolph Foerster. 
give the best chamber music in Los Angeles appearances in Europe and America having They intend next season to include an 

, . , and Southern California, that wonderful completed a successful tour with Ellen American work in every program. 
Occupies a Prominent Place in the Home land now commonly known as “God’s Coun-. Beach Yaw in the season 1907-8. Frederick The new organization gave the first of 
Witmincron, Det., Feb. 9, 1909. try.” There are many who look to Califor- 5. Gutterson, ‘cellist, was a pupil of Anton _ its series of six ensemble concerts in Sym- 
Hekking, and was prominent in San Fran- phony Hall, Blanchard Hall, last October, 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: nia to contribute to this country what Italy 1 ! 
I enclose check for a year’s subscription contributes to Europe, and it is in truth not cisco up to the time of ‘the earthquake. and has up to the present given four of 


to your valuable paper, which occupies at impossible that some of our best artistic Fordyce Hunter, pianist, is a pupil of Carl these concerts. The program of the first 

















all times a prominent place in my home. developments may come from this “land Reinecke and Carl Jadassohn. He has_ concert contained the Mendelssohn Trio in 
H. Howarp CARVER. of sunshine.” been identified with the Royal Conservatory D minor, opus 49; Grieg’s sonata in G, for 
of Leipsic and the Detroit Conservatory. violin and piano, and Gade’s “Noveletten.” 
AMERICAN PIANIST The Trio has aims both lofty and broad. The program of the last concert contained 
NATHAN FRYER Management: M. H. HANSON, It has undertaken to give the chamber mu-_ the E-flat major Trio of Beethoven; D 
Carnegie Hall sic of the greatest masters in the best pos- Major Sonata, Rubinstein; Arenski Trio in 
Six Years with Leschetizky Personally NEW YORK sible manner. But these players are Amer D minor. 
icans, in sympathy with the composers of The Nowland-Hunter Trio has begun 
CLARA FARRINGTON AUGUSTA an = were! ( 5 oS give the well, and is in ag | yd = ry 
vest chamber works ot American compos- great artistic results in Southern alitor- 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY 











The Macmillan Company, New York and 
London, has now issued volumes 3 and 4 
of the great standard work “Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” edited by 
J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. The 
original edition of this work, the first vol- 
ume of which appeared in 1878, was intend- 
ed to be in two volumes, but was subse- 
quently extended to four. The first volume 
of these original four included the greater 
part of the letter “I.” The earlier letters 
of the alphabet, as the preface to the pres- 
ent edition states, were treated far more 
scantily than the latter. This defect is 
remedied in the present edition, and an 
effort has been made to restore the alpha- 
betical balance. The three great articles by 
Sir George Grove himself on Beethoveii, 
Mendelssohn and Schubert have been al- 
tered only in strict accordance with the 
writer’s own wishes in the matter of edi- 
tions and corrections. At his death he left 
a large quantity of material intended for 
use in a later edition. The new edition 
contains reference to sources of informa- 
tion which have appeared since Sir George 
Grove’s death. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed be- 
tween the issuing of the first volume of 
the first edition; and the first volume of 
the present edition. During this time many 
names have come into prominence, and a 
great many new articles have, therefore, 
necessarily been added. Both creative and 
executive musicians who have made repu- 
tations in the interim are included. Also 
an extension is made at the other end of 
the calendar. While the date 1450 was 
fixed as the earliest limit of subject mat- 
ter for the old edition, it has been found 
desirable to include a valuable article on 
ecclesiastical plain-song written by the late 
W. S. Rockstro. This necessarily takes 
one into an earlier period. 

A valuable feature of the work is that 
in the case of all composers of great im- 
portance, their works have been cataloged 
systematically under their opus numbers. 
Also critical remarks have been admitted 
even in the case of living men where they 
may give the reader more valuable infor- 
mation upon the musicians dealt with. As 
is usual and necessary with such works, a 
little apology is made for the omission of 


names which might be held to deserve men- 
tion. There must always be a system of 
selection in such a work as this dictionary, 
and there will always be some people who 
will object to the system. ‘Typographical 
errors which appeared in the early edition 
have been corrected in the present one. 
American readers will naturally be inter- 
ested in articles upon Americans. Volume 
3 contains rather elaborate articlés upon 
Edward MacDowell, J. K. Paine and Hora- 
tio Parker. These are by H. E. Krehbiel, 
and contain excellent portraits. The ar- 
ticle on MacDowell might well be longer. 
As it is, it gives a brief sketch of his life, 
some clues to. his position in the contro- 
versy. regarding American composers and 
music, and a list of his works. The article 
on Paine brings forth the interesting fact 
that he was the first incumbent of a chair 
of music in any American university. It 
refers to a number of his pupils who have 
risen to distinction, among them Arthur 
Foote, Frederick Converse, Louis’ Coerne, 
Clavton Johns, and as critical writers on 
music, W. F, Apthorp, H. T. Finck and 
Richard Aldrich, who has contributed ar- 
ticles to the dictionary, Mr. Krehbiel has 
also under the general title “Opera” an 
elaborate sketch of American operatic his- 


tory. This takes us through the wars of . 


the Italians and the Germans, and gives 
a very complete list of the famous “and 
noted singers which Amerita has. given to 
the operatic world from the earliest times 
to the present. Anton Seidl, whose identi- 
fication with America leads us to regard 
him as an American, receives but a very 
brief notice, of which Carl Armbruster is 
the author, It is to be regretted that more 
space was not allowed him. 

Volume IV contains the great articles on 
the Symphony and the Sonata, by C. 
Hubert H. Parry. It also contains a very 
extensive article on Song by Mrs. Edmond 
Wodehouse, which takes up the song evolu- 
tion of all nations. The section on Amer- 
ican song might have been more ample, 
especially in view of the fact that in this 
field of composition Americans have made 
their greatest progress. The times are 
changing so rapidly, and so many new 
names are coming to the front in American 
composition, that the curiously mixed and 
fragmentary list of “representative” song 
writers which Mrs. Wodehouse gives looks 
queer to an American who is posted on our 
present musical status. She gives a bibliog 
raphy of the sources of her information, 
and if we wish foreigners to accomplish 
better results in the study of our music, 
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we must produce literature which will bet- 
ter educate them. 

American contributors of note to the 
dictionary are Richard Aldrich, of the New 
York Times; William J. Henderson, of the 
Sun, and H. E. Krehbiel, of*the Tribune. 
The list of contributors from other coun- 
tries contains many names of distinction. 
Grove’s Dictionary is an indispensable work 
in the reference library of every student 
of musical matters and it is a great pleas- 
ure to welcome the present new and en- 
larged édition. 


DEATH OF MRS. FELLOWS : 


Wife of Well-Known Vocal Teacher Had 
Gained Wide Circle of Friends 











MRS. ELIZABETH M. FELLOWS 


The recent sudden death of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Fellows, wife of Townsend H. 
Fellows, the well-known baritone and 
teacher of singing, came as a great shock 
to a large circle of New York’s musical 
people, among whom she was popular and 
highly esteemed. By her cheerful disposi- 
tion and admirable qualities of character 
she had enjoyed the friendship and confi- 
dence of many musicians in New York and 
other cities. She was recognized as a mu- 
sical critic of sound judgment and discern- 
ment, and her opinion was sought by in- 
numerable young musicians who have 
profited by the intelligent advice she gave. 

Mrs. Fellows underwent a severe sur- 
gical operation at the Woman’s Hospital, 
from which she recuperated rapidly, and 
was apparently out of danger until thirteen 
days later, when a weakness of the heart 





developed and she expired suddenly. Mu- 
sicians throughout the country who have 
heard of her death have expressed their 
sympathy with Mr. Fellows in his sad 
loss. 





Two New Publications 


“The Evolution of the Modern Orches- 
tra,” by Louis Adolphe Coerne, has just 
been published by the Macmillans. It is an 
exhaustive account of what the great mod- 
ern composers have accomplished in or- 
chestration. The author points out sig- 
nificantly that in the Strauss music each 
violinist finds before him difficulties such 
as formerly only the solo violin was ex- 
pected to cope with. To the wood-wind 
are assigned passages that Wagner would 
have hesitated to write. The players may 
grumble, but did they not also grumble 
at Schubert and Mendelssohn for writing 
passages that now seem child’s play? 

“Instrumentation” is the title of a book 
by Ebenezer Prout, a new edition of which 
has just been published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Co. 





Has Become a Household Necessity 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16, 1909. 

To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed please find check for $4 to pay 
for my subscription and for a subscription 
for one of my friends, whose address :! 
enclose. 

Wishing all further success to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, which has now become a house 
hold necessity to me, 


Sincerely, Ww. F. Happicu. 





Bartolotta Pleases Detroit Audience 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 20.—Giuseppe Bar 
tolotta, the eminent Italian tenor, now con- 
nected with the Michigan Conservatory of 
Music, has been winning great success at 
the Creatore concerts in this city. Signor 
Bartolotta, who has sung many operatic 
selections at these concerts, has been greet- 
ed with a storm of applause at each ap- 
pearance. 





Horatio Connell Coming 

Haensel and Jones have just received a 
cable from London, England, stating that 
Horatio Connell, the distinguished Ameri- 
can baritone, who has had such remarkable 
success in Europe and the English prov- 
inces, will return to America January 1, 
1910, for a tour of four months under 
their direction. 





The Intendant of the Court Theater in 
Mannheim, Germany, is gaining undesir- 
able notoriety at present. It was proposed 
to increase his salary from $3,000 to $3,750 
per year, but many of the season subscrib- 
ers, who do not approve his leaning toward 
the modern school, are making a vigorous 
protest. 





Frances Rose, the Denver soprano at 
the Berlin Royal Opera, has been re-en- 
gaged for another three years. 
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HOLIDAY PROGRAMS AT SEASIDE 





Many Concerts to Celebrate National 
and Musical Anniversaries 


AtLantic City, N. J., Feb. 20.—Special 
holiday programs have been rendered at 
the great hotels here and on the piers be- 
fore large audiences. Among the most not- 
able soloists and organizations appearing 
were Felix Boucher, ‘cellist, and the Kroll 
String Quartet; E. Watson Pedrick and 
his quartet, Howard S. Zulick, tenor, and 
Caroline Ackerman Kendrick, soprano, at 
the Steel Pier concerts, and Mrs. A. Beek- 
man Cooper and Mrs. Westney, organists ; 
Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto; Tuttle C-. 
Walker, tenor; John S. Ingram and Mrs. 
Ingram, and the Misses Buchanan and 
Lewis at a musicale at the residence of 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Westney. The Lin- 
coln celebration of the school children, 
under the direction of Helen G. Ulmer, 
assisted by the Morris Guards’ Octet, Edna 
Cale, and David Leycock, was attended by 
3,000 people. 

The program of the musicale given 
at the home of Mrs. W. F. Wahl by the 
D. A. R. was furnished by Louis Kroll and 
Mrs. Angelina Livingstone Kroll. Mrs. 
Kroll, who possesses a contralto voice of 
much promise, is studying with Oscar 
Saenger, in New York, preparatory to go- 
ing abroad for operatic work. 

Organ recitals have been given by Le- 
land Howe at St. James P. E. Church, and 
Evalyn Tyson at the First Presbyterian 
Church. The latter was assisted by Lillian 
Van Leer Davison, soprano; Ida Taylor 
Bolte, contralto; Albert Feyl, tenor, and 
Frank Scull, bass. L. J. ee FB: 





BANK CLERKS IN CHORUS 





H. R. Humphries Directs Another Suc- 
cessful Concert in Carnegie Hall 


The second concert of the New York 
Banks’ Glee Club, H. R. Humphries, mu- 
sical director, was given at Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday evening, February 16. ‘The club 
was assisted by Mrs. Edith B. Harper, so- 
prano; Nicola Thomas, violinist; Dr. Carl 
E. Dufft, baritone; William G. Hammond, 
organist, and Giuseppi Dinelli, accompa- 
nist. The concert was given in. memory 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Mendelssohn, and the first part 
of the program was devoted entirely to 
Mendelssohn’s compositions. 

Mrs. Edith B. Harper received a gener- 
ous allotment of applause for her rendi- 
toin of “Chanson Provengale.” Mrs. Har- 
per has a well-trained voice of sympathetic 
quality. 

The glee club sang all its numbers in 
fine form, and the rendition of “Three 
Little Piggies,” with the imitation pig’s 
“Grunt, grunt, grunt,” was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the audience. A real delight was 
the playing of the violin solos by Nicola 
Thomas, who is still a young girl. She 
has evidently remarkable talent and over- 
came technical difficulties with ease. Her 
tone is a delight to the ear. The Banks’ 
Glee Club which has had admirable train 
ing under Director Humphries always 
draws a large crowd and the rainy weather 
did not seem to mar the event in any way, 
as there was “standing room only.” 





The Deutscher - Geselig - Wissenschaft- 
licher Verein held a Mendelssohn Centenary 
celebration at the Café Boulevard, New 
York, on last Thursday evening. 


FLORIDA'S FIRST 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Three Days of Music with Noted 
Soloists at the John B. 
Stetson University 


De Lanp, FLa., Feb. 20.—The first Music 
Festival ever held in Florida was given 
at the John B. Stetson University, De Land, 
February 10, 11 and 12. The soloists were 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Elaine 
De Sellem, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, 
and Arthur Middleton, bass. 

The opening number was Handel's “Mes- 
siah,” which was sung by the University 
choir, under its director, J. W. Phillips. 

The second evening was devoted to a 
miscellaneous concert by the quartet of so- 
loists, who were assisted by Mrs. Edith 
Tyler Griffith, pianist, of Baltimore, and A. 
Pauli, ‘cellist, of Atlanta. 

The third evening was devoted to Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah,” sung by the Choral 
Society, one hundred voices, with Swift's 
Orchestra, of Boston, the conductor being 
Orwin Allison Morse, A.A.G.O., the direc- 
tor of the Stetson University School of 
Music. Mr. Morse had general charge of 
the Festival, and also gave an organ re- 
cital on the first morning. 

On Thursday afternoon a concert was 
given by representatives of the various 
Florida music schools, the Tallahassee Fe- 
male College being represented by Mrs. 
Florence Hecuembourg, violinist; the Jack- 
sonville School of Musical Art by Bertha 
Foster, organist, and Madeline Keipp, pi- 
anist, and Stetson Music School by Lena 
Conkling, soprano, and Julia Wainwright, 
pianist. This concert showed that a high 
grade of talent was engaged in music teach- 
ing in the State. On Friday morning a 
lecture on the song composer, Schubert, 
was given by Mr. Phillips, and in the after- 
noon an orchestral concert was given by the 
orchestra. 

The Festival was attended by large 
crowds of people from all over the State, 
and many exclamations of surprise and 
pleasure were heard. When it is consid- 
ered that there are less than 2,000 white 
people in the town of De Land, it seems 
little short of wonderful that there could 
be a choral society of one hundred mem- 
bers, capable of singing the difficult music 
of the “Elijah.” The oratorio was given 
in splendid manner. The society has pre- 
viously performed Gaul’s “Holy City,” 
Handel’s “Messiah,” in 1905; Sullivan’s 
“Pinafore,” and Haydn’s “Creation,” all 
under the conductorship of Mr. Morse. 

The idea of the Festival was originated 
by Dr. Lincoln Hulley, the president of 
John B. Stetson University, who is a great 
lover of music. The university auditorium 
is supplied with a fine three manual organ, 
the gift of John B. Stetson, Sr., now de- 
ceased, and much attention is given to this 
branch of art. 

The present director of the Music School, 
Professor O. A. Morse, has, during his in- 
cumbency of five years, built up a strong 
department, which maintains high standards 
in the various lines of musical study. The 
university choir, forty voices, furnishes the 
music for the Sunday afternoon vesper 





services, and has in its répertoire many 
oratorio choruses and difficult anthems. 
The outlook for musical development in 
the State is very bright, and there are 
signs of musical activity in many places. 
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“ODE TO LINCOLN” 














JOSEPH SURDO 


Cincinnati Musician and Director, Who 
Has Composed an “Ode to Lincoln” 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—Joseph Surdo, a 
musician who has occupied a position of 
prominence in the music life of Cincinnati 
for some years, and who, with Walter 
Aiken, has charge of the music in the 
public schools, has written a cantata, an 
“Ode to Lincoln,” which had its first per- 
formance on February 12. It was sung 
by a children’s chorus of 800 voices under 
Mr. Surdo’s personal direction. The com- 
position, which is scored for full orchestra, 
is in one of the larger choral forms and 
is somewhat symphonic in character. 

Owing to their participation in the bien- 
nial festivals, and their consequent training 
in choral singing, the children’s chorus gave 
the work an excellent rendition. 


L. I. Organist Receives Benediction 


Alexander Mo 
nestel, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Mary’s Church, a native of Costa Rica, 
where he was organist of the cathedral 
at San José, the winner of the first prize 
for composition at the Guatamala Expo- 
sition in 1898, a graduate of the Royal 
Conservatory of Brussels, and the organist 
at the funeral of President Carnot, of 
France, has been highly honored by the 
Pope. In response to the dedication of a 
“Pontifical March,” written in honor of 
his holiness’s jubilee, Mr. Monestel has re- 
ceived a letter expressing thanks for the 
tribute, and containing the apostolic bene- 
diction. 


Rostyn, L. L., Feb. 20.— 


PRIVATE CONCERT OF 
MENDELSSOHN CLUB 


David Bispham the Soloist with Dr. 
Frank Damrosch’s New York 
Chorus 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club gave the 
second private concert of the forty-third 
season at Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Tuesday evening, February 16. Frank 
Damrosch conducted, and the club was as- 
sisted by the Amateur Glee Club, a full 


orchestra from the Symphony Society of 
New York, and David Bispham. Charles A. 
Baker was the accompanist. Part I of the 
program presented a marching song by 
Elgar, “Follow the Colors,” which ex- 
hibited the splendid form in which these 
singers sing. Mr. Bispham then sang three 
Cavalier songs by C. Villiers Stanford. 

These were the three famous Browning 
poems, “Give a Rouse,” “Boot and Saddle” 
and “Marching Along.” After this Mr. 
Bispham brought down tempests of ap- 
plause by his singing of Walter Damrosch’s 
“Danny Deever,” with the accompaniment 
of the chorus and orchestra. 

The scoring of the work for orchestra 
is done in an extremely effective manner, 
and the hair-raising qualities of this un- 
usual work have been accentuated to an 
extraordinary degree. The orchestral part 
should have been more subdued in some 
places. After this rousing event two 
choruses were sung, “The Cossack,” by 
Moniuszko, a work of little importance, 
and the “Reveille,” by Elgar, a composi- 
tion of great character. 

The second part of the program consisted 
of a reading of Sophocles’s “Antigone,” 
by Mr. Bispham, accompanied by the 
chorus and orchestra. This was perhaps 
the most interesting and impressive event 
yet presented to New York in celebration 
of the centenary of Mendelssohn. The ver- 
sion of the great tragedy so magnificently 
read by Mr. Bispham has been abbreviated 
by him from the translation by the late 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

After the mazes of overtones and subtle 
effects which constitute so much of the 
art of the modern world, it is a splendid 
relief to plunge back into the large plain 
outlines of Greek art. In that art the 
great motives of love and death and fate 
stand up like mountain ranges before the 
spectator. Nowhere are the essentials of 
Hellenic art shown with greater directness 
and simplicity than in the wonderful 
Sophocles tragedy, which unfolded itself 
with power at the eommand of Mr. Bis- 
pham’s elocutionary art. The different char 
acters stood out plainly under his touch. 
The tyrannical self-will of Creon, the fool- 
ish fear of the guard, the sacrificial devo- 
tion of Antigone, and the spiritual author- 
ity of Teiresias the seer, the same who be- 
cause he had beheld heaven, was made 
blind to the earth. The distinction which 
he gave to the characters made all the more 
plain the onward march to the tragic cul- 
mination. Mendelssohn outdid himself in 
his music for this tragedy, the music to 
ward the close being undoubtedly some of 
the most poignant which he has ever con. 
ceived. The performance was long, but the 
audience was held, and deeply thrilled and 
impressed, 
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BUT “A RIPPLE OF MERRIMENT” 





Says Mr. Koening, of Milwaukee, Anent 
the Misbehavior of the Thomas 
Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb, 22.—The Thomas 
orchestra incident, which caused some dis- 
turbance in Milwaukee some time ago when 
certain members of the Chicago organiza- 
tion conducted themselves in a questionable 
manner during the concert of the Milwau- 
kee Musical Society, when Director Zeitz, 
of the iocai organization, held the baton, 
has again been revived. Arthur Koening, 
president of the Milwaukee Musical Society, 
and Henry D. Hesse, secretary, have issued 
a statement in which they attempt to shield 
the offending members of the Thomas or- 
chestra. 

“An accident to one of the instruments, 
the bursting of the head of one of the 
drums, probably caused the ‘ripple of mer- 
riment’ through the ranks of the orchestra,” 
said Arthur Koening, president of the Mil- 
watukee Musical Society. “We desire to ex- 
press our utmost appreciation of the really 
artistic rendition of the program at the 
Mendelssohn concert by Frederick Stock 
and his superb organization. We consider 
ourselves fortunate to be able to bring the 
Chicago orchestra, one of the world’s most 
famous, to our city from time to time, 
thereby giving our citizens and lovers of 
good music an opportunity to hear the very 
best that can be had anywhere.’ 

M. N. S. 


IT WAS PADEREWSKI NIGHT 








Pianist the Conspicuous Feature of Bos- 
ton Symphony’s Thursday Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
heard at Carnegie Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, February 18. It was a Paderewski 
night. The program contained his Sym- 
phony in B minor, which is reviewed else- 
where in these columns, and the seldom- 
heard Saint-Saéns concerto in C minor, 
played by Mr. Paderewski. After the over- 
heavy piano playing of Paderewski’s last 
recital here, he redeemed himself by play- 
ing with more dynamic reserve, and fine 
delicacy throughout. 

The spirit of playfulness and intricate 
design which always abounds in Saint- 
Saéns’s works, the pianist revealed with very 
fine perception. He gave every appearance 
of being in full possession of all of his 
powers, but Paderewski reveals himself at 
his very best only in recitals, where his in- 
dividuality has greater opportunity to stand 
forth. In only one passage did he allow 
his tone to become hard and unmusical. 

He was received with tremendous enthu- 
siasm and recalled many times. The cus- 
toms of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
were abrogated for Paderewski’s benefit, 





and he gave afterwards a short recital of 
encores. 





FRANZ MANTEL’S WORK 





He Has Beén Prominent as a Piano 
Teacher for Three Decades 


. 














.FRANZ MANTEL 


Among the earnest, capable musicians and 
teachers in New York Franz Mantel, for 
three decades a pianist and organist, ranks 
high. Mr. Mantel is a native of Bavaria. 
In this country he enjoyed the instruction of 
Edmund Neupert, Antoine de Kontski and 
Albert Pieczonka. A number of Mr. Man- 
tel’s pupils have come into prominence as 
pianists and teachers, among them Carl 
Roeder, John H. Goeltz, Lawrence Ritter, 
Emma Gross and others. 

Mr. Mantel’s guiding principles in teach- 
ing are: First, honesty; then to cause the 
worship of the composer, and not of the 
player, neither coquetting with the galleries, 
nor giving consideration to the groundlings ; 
the “Beethoven Legato” and unity of style. 
Not very practical mottoes, it is true, but 
such as call for respect. Aloys Kremer, 
who has been under his instruction for the 
last three years, bids fair to become one 
of the great pianists of this country. 





To Train a Band, Swear at "Em! 


When Alois Philipp of Atchison taught 
the Rushville band, he swore at the play- 
ers in so many different and fierce ways 
that Rushville people were startled; a big 
audience used to gather every practice 
night to hear the teacher’s new ideas in 
swearing. But Mr. Philipp says the players 
improved rapidly under the treatment; 
when you cuss a Missourian, he either fights 
or works harder.—Atchison Globe. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 











Massenet’s “Thais” 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

I desire very much to learn something 
about Massenet’s opera “Thais,” but can 
find nothing myself. Will you please tell 
the Story of the opera in MusicaAL AMER- 
icA? Also where the story originated and 
where I can get a libretto. 

Very truly, HELEN W. BENTLEY. 

[A libretto can be obtained from any 
large music publishing house. The story 
is based on a novel by Anatole France, 
the libretto written by Louis Gallet. The 
story, briefly told, is as follows: 

Athanael renounces the luxuries of Alex- 
andria to become a cenobite. Twelve of the 
brethren, taking their evening meal by the 
banks of the Nile, are told of Athanael’s 
return by a brother who has seen him in 
a vision. Athanael returns from Alex- 
andria worn out and grieving because he 
has found the city given over to sin, and 
mentioning Thais, a priestess of Venus, 
who is the most beautiful courtesan of the 


city. Though warned not to think of 
Thais, she appears to him in a _ vis- 
ion at night and Athanael resolves to 


convert her. He finds her in the palace of 
Nicias and is welcomed as an old friend. 
Thais, who enters soon after, is interested 
by the fierce looks of Athanael and inquires 
who he may be. When she is told that he 
intends to convert her she dares him to 
try. After a long conflict, which is the 
principal motive of the story, Thais yields 
and comes to Athanael, a convert. Setting 
fire to her house she succeeds in escaping 
to the desert meanly clad, though not until 
the cenobite has been wounded by the mob. 
Thais enters ‘a convent and Athanael re- 
turns to Thebaid. After twenty days, dur- 
ing which he takes no food, he sees a 
vision of Thais dying and hastens to her. 
With her death the opera ends.—Ed. Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA. ] 





One of Riccardo Martin’s Teachers 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, Feb. 9, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of MusiIcAL AMERICA 
I read an account of the début of Riccardo 
Martin in Italy. Inadvertently the name 
of his first teacher in Italy was not men- 
tioned. It ds well-known in Milan musical 
circles that the distinguished young tenor 
was prepared for his début in “Andrea 
Chenier” at Verona, Italy, by none other 
than the talented young musician and com- 
poser, Franklin Cannone, who is now a 
teacher of singing in St. Petersburg. 

With this teacher Mr. Martin spent more 
than a year studying Italian roles. 

I am sure that Mr. Martin will be happy 
to see this omission rectified, for Maestro 
Cannone has no more loyal friend and ad- 
mirer than this same warm-hearted young 
tenor. Yours cordially, 

A READER. 





Regarding Regina Vicarino 


340 West Firty-seventH Street, 
New York City, Feb. 19, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
Knowing the spirit of fairness which gov- 
erns your admirable paper, I write to ask 
you to deny for me in your columns the 
statement made in a certain musical pe 
riodical that Regina Vicarino, my student 
who is winning much praise as a grand 
onera prima donna in Italy, was ever a vo- 
cal student of Mme. Valeri. She coached 


FOR RENT—Also Available 
for Recitals and Musicales 


Handsome Studio, furnished or unfurnished, 
163 W. 49th St., bet Broadway and 6th Ave., 
near Subway and Elevated Stations. 'Phone 
1500 Columbus. 





in Italian with that lady at my suggestion, 
but her vocal work has been carried on ex- 
clusively under me, as she has repeatedly 
stated to friends. She has written me re- 
peatedly that all credit for her vocal train- 
ing belongs solely to me, and I should be 
glad to show these letters to anyone sufh- 
ciently interested in the matter. 
Yours sincerely, ARTHUR LAWRASON. 





What Is the Condition of the American 
Public’s Mentality? 


New York, Feb. 17, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusitcaL AMERICA: 

I wish to join you in appreciation of the 
contents and cover of the current issue of 
a contemporary of yours, in direct contra- 
distinction to the usual Paderewskiana to 
be found therein. To enjoy it alone seems 
take themselves seriously, the inference 
a pity! 

If the editors of the journal in question 
take themselves seriously, the inference 
concerning the mentality of the American 
public is a startling one. SUBSCRIBER. 








ARE YOU TRYING TO ARRANGE 


AN AMERICAN 
PROGRAM? 


One that is of the highest quality at every 

int, that shows American composers at their 

st; that is full of originality, imagination, 
beauty; that avoids triviality and sentimen- 
tality as it would avoid the plague; that contains 
some works distinctly characteristic of America? 
Why not try the following 
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SONGS FOR SOPRANO —Salammbo’s Invo- 
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Troyer. Where the Bee Sucks; Frederic Ayres 
Israfel: Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Other American programs arranged on request. 
The Wa-Wan Press selects anal lly from the 
works of many American composers. The above 
works are selected carefully from the Wa-Wan 
oes All works sent on approval. Catalogues 
or all. 
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MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 
WINS NEW LAURELS 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra and 
Well-known Soloists Assist 
Toronto Chorus 


Toronto, CANn., Feb. 20.—To say that the 
Mendelssohn Choir surpassed itself at its 
annual series of concerts has become a 
remark of regular recurrence, and once 
more it is to be recorded that Dr. A. S. 
Vogt’s fine organization has established a 
new high-water mark of artistic achieve- 
ment in a field in which admittedly it has 
scarcely a rival anywhere. 

The usual series of four concerts was 
augmented by an extra program this year, 
so that the five concerts in Massey Hall last 
week were in effect a Mendelssohn Choir 


Festival, which name will be assumed next 
year. On the first four evenings the soci- 
ety had the co-operation of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra of Chicago, Frederick 
Stock, conductor; on Saturday Augusta 
Cottlow, the popular American pianist, as- 
sisted in the program. In Elgar’s “Caracta- 
cus,” sung on Wednesday, the solos were 
taken by Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; 
George Hamlin, tenor; Claude Cunning- 
ham, baritone, and Frederick Martin, basso. 

In hair-splitting nicety of vocal balance, 
in opulence and variety of tone and in 
virtuoso finesse of technic and resourceful- 
ness the chorus has reached a point which 
it would seem impossible to transcend. That 
the immense audiences which crowded Mas- 
sey Hall were keenly sensible of the un- 
usual nature of the art offered them was 
demonstrated by the ovations accorded the 
able conductor, and, through him, the choir 
itself, at every concert. 

While special social éclat was lent the 
Thursday concert by the presence of the 
Governor-General of Canada and his party, 
the climax of the choir’s achievements was 
undoubtedly reached on Wednesday in its 
performance of Elgar’s supremely difficult 
“Caractacus.” The superb singing of the 
society, the fine work of the orchestra and 
the authoritative manner in which the four 
soloists acquitted themselves of their tasks 
combined to produce effects of overwhelm- 
ing beauty and impressiveness. 

Mrs. Rider-Kelsey is an old favorite here, 
but rever before had she sung with such 
sern.suous beauty of tonal utterance as in 
the part of Eigen. Mr. Hamlin, too, to 
whom the music of the Druid poet Orbin 
was entrusted, gave a masterful perform- 
ance; while Mr. Cunningham’s singing of 
the name part was a memorable achieve- 
ment, and Mr. Martin in the bass roles 
proved himself to be of the same high 
rank as his associates. 

Conspicuous among the choir’s numbers 
at the various concerts were Mendelssohn’s 
eight-part motet, “Judge Me, O God,” 
Brahms’s “A Song of Destiny,” Hugo 
Wolf’s “The Mad Fire-Rider,” Gounod’s 
six-part motet, Psalm CXXXVII, Elgar’s 
“The Challenge of Thor,” Faning’s eight- 
part chorus, “How Sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps,” Brahms’s “Dear, Canst Thou Tell,” 
Grieg’s “Ave Maris Stella,” the Chorale 
“Awake!” and Choral Finale from Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Cherubim Song,” No. 3, the “Sanctus” 
from Bach’s Mass in B minor, Bridge’s 
“Bold Turpin,” Percy Pitt’s “A Love Sym- 
phony” and Dr. Vogt’s arrangement of 
Brunette’s “Chanson d’amour.” 

No more inspiring orchestral playing has 
been heard here than that provided by Mr. 
Stock’s musicians throughout their engage- 
ment. Among their program numbers were 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony, Rez- 
nicek’s “Donna Diana” Overture, the “Dance 
of the Seven Veils” from Strauss’s “Sa- 
lomé,” the “Love Scene” from the same 
composer’s “Feuersnoth,” Elgar’s “Cock- 
aigne” Overture, Saint-Saéns’s “Coronation 
March,” Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture, 
Georg Schumann’s “Liebesfrihling,” Rims- 
ky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol,” the 
Overture to Vincent d’Indy’s “Fervaal,” 
excerpts from Wagner’s “Rheingold” and 
“Die Walkiire” and Strauss’s symphonic 
poem, “Don Juan.” 

At the closing concert Miss Cottlow won 
an individual triumph. She made her To- 
ronto début on this occasion, and fully 


justified the high expectations with which 
her appearance had been awaited. 

During the first week in March the Men- 
delssohn Choir will pay a return visit to 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chi- 
cago, where, it is hoped, the successes won 
in New York two years ago will be dupli- 
cated. R. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S 
WIFE SINGS IN NEW YORK 


Large Audience Attracted to Benefit 
Concert by Soprano Who Wed 
Noted Artist 














MRS. CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Wife of Noted Artist and a Soprano of 
High Attainments 


Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson was the mag- 
net which drew a crowd to the annual bene- 
fit concert of the Graduates Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association Graduates’ As- 
sociation on Friday night of last week, 
Association Hall being filled despite a 
heavy rain storm. Mrs. Gibson has fong 
been an interesting personality. She was 
a famous Virginia belle, of a family of 
remarkably beautiful women. When she 
married Charles Dana Gibson, America’s 
most popular illustrator, the match attract- 
ed international attention. 

Mrs. Gibson was compelled to sing more 
than half a dozen songs. Her voice is a 
soprano of pleasing quality. 

The works she rendered included “Malia” 
and “Good-bye,” Tosti; “Priere de Tosca,” 
Puccini; ‘I’m Wearing Aw’,” Jean Foote, 
and two Scotch numbers, including the fa- 
vorite “Annie Laurie.” With Charles 
Schuetze, playing her accompaniments on 
the harp, she also sang Tosti’s “La Seren- 
ata.” 


Has Revived Faith in Musical Criticism 


Cuicaco KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
Feb. 16, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
Enclosed find subscription for “another 
year. Continue your good work. You have 
revived faith in musical criticism. 
Francis M. ARNOLD, 
Director Dept. of Music. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN COMPOSERS 








The folowing list of composers and the forms in which they have worked is 
not to be regarded in any sense as complete; but it is hoped that by means of such 
a list we will begin to get down to a working basis in the study and knowledge of 


American music. 


The only composers intentionally excluded from this list are 


those who have done nothing more important than “teaching pieces,” and those 
whose names appear are all composers who have genuine artistic ideals and strive 
to realize them. All information which will help in making the list more complete, 
while preserving its intention, will be gladly received at the office of MuSsICAL 


AMERICA, 
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Arnold, Maurice. 1865| * * 
Avery, Stanley. 
Ayres, Frederic 1876 
Bartlett, Homer 1845 * 
Beach, Mrs. H. H. A 1867 * * 
Beach, John. 1877 
Beale, Frederick Fleming. 
Bird, Arthur.... oo 
Branscombe, Gena 1881 * 
Brockway, Howard 1870} * * 
Buck, Dudley.. .. .1839 + 
Bullard, Fred Field. 1864-1904 
Busch,* Carl. : 1862 
Campbell-Tipton, L 1876 
Chadwick, George W 1854 * * 
Clough-Leiter, H 1874 * 
Coerne, Louis A. ‘a * * * 
Converse, Fred. S 1871 * * * 
Damrosch,* Walter. 1862 + 
de Koven, Reginald 1859 
Elkus, Albert. 
Farwell, Arthur. 1872 * 
Foerster, Adolph M 1854 * * 
Foote, Arthur 1853 * * 
Freer, Mrs. Eleanor Everest... 
Gaynor, Mrs. Jessie L. 
Gilbert, Henry F. 1868 * 
Gilman, Lawrence. eseessere * 
Gleason, Frederick Grant 1848 * * 
Goldmark, Rubin 1872 * k 
Gottschalk, Louis M 
Hadley, Henry K 1871 * * 
Herbert,* Victor 1859 
Hill, Edward Burlingame. + 
Homer, Sidney.. .. 1864 
Huss, Henry Holden 1862 * * 
Johns, Clayton 1857 
Kelley, Edgar Stillman 1857 * * 
Klein,* Bruno Oscar 1858 
Kreider, Noble. 1878 
Kroeger, Ernest R 1862 * * 
Lambord, Benjamin * * 
Lang, Margaret Ruthven 1867; * * 
Loeffier,* Charles Martin. * * 
Loomis, Harvey W. 1865 * * 
MacDowell, Edward 1861 + 
Manney, Charles F 1872 
McCoy, William J. 1854 * 
Mildenberg, Albert * * 
Neidlinger, W. H 1863 
Nevin, Arthur 1871 * ° 
Nevin, Ethelbert 1862-1901 
Norris, Homer A... 1865 * 
Oldberg, Arne 1874 * * 
Page, Nathaniel Clifford 1866 * 
Paine, John K.. 1839-1906 * + * 
Parker, Horatio 1863 ’ * 
Pasmore, Henry D 1857) * . 
Pommer, W. H |} # * 
Pratt, Silas G 1846) * + + 
Robyn, Alfred G. 1860 * * 
Rogers, James H. 1857 
Schneider, Edward F 1872 * 
Schoenfeld, Henry. 1857 * * 
Schuyler, William 1855 * 
Seeboeck,* W.C. E. . . 1860-1907 
Shelley, Harry Rowe 1858) * * 
Shepherd, Arthur. ; 1880; * 
Smith, David Stanley .. 1877 * 
Sousa, John Philip 1859) * 
Strong, Templeton a4 * * 
Troyer, Carlos... 1837 
Weil, Oscar. : 1840) 
Whelpley, Benjamin L. 1863 ay ee 
Whiting, Arthur 1861 * * me 
Whitmer, T. Carl.... * 
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To My Violin 


In the Spectator, Morna Pease dares to 
work in ancient forms by addressing some 
verses “To My Violin”: 

[“In silvis viva silui: canora jam mortua 

cano.”’] 

Sycamore that spread a shade, 

Where the blackbird, unafraid, 

Singing in you, music made. 

Pine that murmured of the breeze 

Where you leaned to Summer seas. 
Wood, that once was living tree, 
Let the dumb now speak through thee. 


Hidden things that know no way 

Out into the light of day, 

Captives watching for a ray, 

Dreamers by some temple gate 

Who for moving waters wait. 
Wonder-working wood, let me 
Touch your strings and set them free 


Bound—you open wide the doors, 
Dumb—a voice they find in yours, 
Dry—through you the fountain pours 
Inarticulate—they talk, 
Paralyzed—they rise and walk. 


Wood of magic, haunted tree, 
Thus you lay your spells on me. 


Till within a charméd ring 
Half-created things shall spring 
Into being while you sing, 
Crowding in a countless throng, 
Crying with a new-found tongue. 
Wood of Orpheus, wood of Pan, 
Loud you sing the soul of man. 


Gail Gardner, the Michigan contralto, has 
returned to Paris after a visit at her home, 
and will give several recitals in the French 
capital before proceeding to London for the 
Spring season. 





Liszt programs are uncommon. Busoni 
devoted his last piano recital in Berlin to 
the Weimar master’s “Années de Pélerin- 


age” and the Sonata in B minor 





Max Klinger’s new Brahms statue is now 
on exhibition in Berlin, where it is attract 
ing as much attention as did the sculptor’s 
celebrated half-nude figure of Beethoven 
a few years ago. 
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A noted German lyric soprano, who may 
as well be nameless here, as she is no longer 
before the public, developed in her later 
years a habit of singing out of tune. One 
night at a small company, being asked to 
sing, she promptly consented, and her 
hostess then went to Otto Lessmann, the 
German critic, who was present, and said: 

“Herr Lessmann, will you accompany 
Madame Blank?” 

“With pleasure. 

“Why, to sing.” 

“No, pardon me, not there.” 

* * * 


Two PLAYERS. 


Where is she going?” 


When Paderewski was dining out one 
night he met a young society man who 
had won for himself a reputation for his 
skill at polo. Being praised by the pianist 
for his clever playing, he said it was dif- 
ferent, indeed, from Paderewski’s perform- 
ances. 

“Oh,” replied Paderewski, “the difference 
between us is perfectly clear. You are a 
dear soul who plays polo, while I am a poor 
Pole who plays solo.”—Philadelphia Record. 

* * * 


To A PRIMA DONNA. 


Wrinkle, wrinkle, little star! 

We don’t know how old you are, 
For the deftly daubed on paint 
Makes you look just like you ain't. 


—Exchange. 
* * * 
“Is Mrs. Brown at home?” inquired the 
caller. “No, ma’am, she isn’t,” replied the 
maid. “Then it was you who was singing 


so dreadfully out of tune when I turned the 


MUSICAL 
corner,” said the caller. “No, indeed, 
ma’am,” cried the indignant maid; “that 


was missus!”—Cleveland Leader. 

















Oca teaeees 


Fond Mother—Can you tell me, Profes- 
sor, what that song my daughter is sing- 
ing is out of? 

Professor—Certainly, madame. 
of tune. ee # 


“You see, | am familiar with your mu- 


It is out 


sic,” remarked the amateur pianist, after 
his performance at the concert. 

“Tt seems so,” replied the popular com- 
poser. “At any rate, you took a great many 
liberties with it.”—T7it-Bits. 

x* * * 


Percy Pickle—Aw—I called on Miss 
Wose last night and for two hours she 
played the piano. 

Miss Tabasco—Yes, and she said the mu- 
sic reminded her of you. 

Percy Pickle—Of me? In what way? 

Miss Tabasco—It was so soft and slow.— 
Chicago Daily News. 





Could Not Get on Without “Musical 


America” 


ABany, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1900. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
I gladly renew my subscription. We could 
not get on without your good, bright paper. 
Litt1AN McALLISTER MEYER. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TO HAVE 
MORE SUNDAY “ POPS” 


Popularity of Concerts Induces Manage- 
ment to Continue Them Until 
March 21 


MINNEAPOLIs, Feb. 22.—Owing to the re- 
markable interest the public has manifested 
in the popular Sunday concerts the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra has been giving 
this season, the directors have announced 
that they will be continued every Sunday 
until the close of the season, March 21. 

At the concerts, which have been given 
every other Sunday, hundreds of persons 
have been unable to gain admittance, al- 
though the anditorium seats over 3,000. 

Clara Williams, soprano, and William 
MacPhail, «violinist, two local musicians, 
were the soloists at the last concert on Feb- 
ruary I Miss Williams has a voice of 
beautifu “quality. and is a thorough artist 
and musician. She sang “Rose Softly 
Blooming,” by Spohr; “The ~ Maids of 
Cadiz,” by Delibes; a song by Parker, and 
the ‘waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
by Gounod, responding to two encores. 

Mr. MacPhail, who returned last year 
study with Sevcik, 
plays exceedingly well, not only with tech- 
nical skill, but with intelligence and mu- 
sical undérstanding. He was given a most 
enthusiastic reception after his performance 
of the Bruch Concerto in G minor. 

The orchestral numbers were well played 
under Emil Oberhoffer’s able direction. 
The program included the overture to “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai; the 
ballet music from “Boabdil, ” by Moszkow- 
ski; the allegretto scherzando movement 
from Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and 
Liszt's “Les Préludes.” 

Mrs..W. O. Fryberger, president of the 
Thursday Musical, gave the fourth of her 
lecture recitals on “Modern Opera” last 
week before a large audience. The series 
of lectures has been very popular with the 
members of the club, and their friends, for 
Mrs. Fryberger has given her subjects deep 
stud dy and expresses herself so clearly and 
lucidly that the lectures are of distinct edu- 
cational value. The opera discussed was 
Charpentier’s “Louise.” 

Assisting Mrs, Fryberger were Mrs. John 
W. Baxter who sang from the role of 





Lomse, and Mr. Kimm, who sang the part - 


of Julien. Mrs. G. A. Nelson was at the 
piano. E. B 





MENDELSSOHN, THE MAN 





Marguerite Ogden, of Portland Rossini 
Club, Tells Interesting Stories 


PorTLAND, Me., Feb. 20.—At a recent 
meeting of the Rossini Club, at which the 
centenary of the birth of Felix Mendels- 
sohn was.celebrated, the principal event of 
the afternoon was the reading of a com- 
prehensive paper on the life and works of 
the composer by Marguerite Ogden, corre- 
sponding secretary of the club. Among the 
most interesting portions of the paper were 
those incidents which picture Mendelssohn 
personally. For example, Miss Ogden 
quotes a letter to his sister Fanny: 

“One of my Dusselldorf troubles is at 
this moment beginning. I mean my next 
door neighbor, who has placed her piano 
agdinst the wall just on the other side of 
mine, and to my sorrow practices two hours 
a day, making every day the same mistakes 
and playing all Rossini’s airs in such a 
desperately slow, phlegmatic tempo that I 
certainly must have played her some ma- 


licious trick had it not occurred to me that 
she was probably at all hours more tor- 
mented with my piano than I with hers.” 

In another vein, writing to Pastor Julius 
Schubring, who sent him some words for 
his oratorio, “St. Paul,” he says: “I began 
to ponder seriously on the matter, took up 
my Bible in the midst of all the disorder of 
my room, and was soon so absorbed in it 
that I could scarcely force myself to at- 
tend to other works.” 

Contrast with this deep absorption in a 
sacred work another letter, which describes 
his just rage at a rather incompetent or- 
chestra: “I have just come from a fre- 
hearsal of ‘Egmont,’ where for the first 
time in my life I tore up a score from rage 
at the stupidity of the musicians, after 
which they played with much more ex- 
pression.” 

Other sections of tie paper were con- 
cerned with a contrasting of Mendelssohn’s 
compositions with those of other writers 
and a summing up of the value of his 
music. The entire subject was handled in 
a masterly manner. 





Herman Dutschke, of New York, played 
the Richard Strauss concerto for French 
horn at the concert of the New Haven, 
Conn., Symphony Orchestra, in Woolsey 
Hall, on February 16. 
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SPRINGFIELD’S NEW ORCHESTRA 





Emil Karl Janser Directs His Musicians 
in Excellent Program 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 22.—The Spring- 
field Symphony Orchestra, Emil Karl Jan- 
ser conductor, gave its first concert this 
season at High School Hall, February 19, 
before a large audience. 

The program, a most ambitious effort, 
included the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
the last two movements of the Wieniawski 
Concerto for violin, Rebecca Wilder 
Holmes, soloist; the “Trianon” suite, by 
Lachaume; Dunkler’s “Au bord de la mer,” 
for string orchestra, and Gounod’s “Mirel- 
la” overture as a closing number. 


The orchestra has been making an ap- 
preciable gain, which was particularly noted 
in the smaller numbers. Mr. Janser and 
his men deserve great credit for their suc- 
cessful battle against local musical indiffer- 
ence. 

The sacred concert in aid of St. Joseph’s 
Church brought Paul Dufault, tenor, as 
one of the artists. He sang two groups 
of songs with such pronounced success that 
he was recalled several times, and-at last 
compelled to add three encores. 

George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, de- 
lighted an enthusiastic audience at Smith 
College, on February 17. The program con- 
tained songs by Handel, Schubert, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Strauss, some old German 
and some modern compositions. He was 
forced to add three songs to the regular 
list in response to recalls. ee AB 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
IN CLASSIC PROGRAM 


Bach, Haydn and Schumann 
Music Delights Audience 
in Chicago 
Cuicaco, Feb, 22.—Charmingly archaic, 
almost elemental in simplicity, but pervaded 
with rare classic charm, was the program 
that revived interest in the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra last week, not only in 


the matter of program building, but as an 
organization capable of the finest ensemble 


playing. 

Johann Sebastian Bach goes almost to the 
beginning of things musically in his orches- 
tral Suite No. 2 B Minor, yet it was an 
advance in construction over many of the 
compositions of the day of accepted suites 
written for the clavier. This composition 
may be antiquated in style, but it certainly 
has enough to atone in the matter of in- 
genuity and melody and the very simplicity 
of the work commends itself to good play- 
ing in that every man is a master and must 
show himself. Happily, also, this brought 
to the fore a much-neglected instrument, 
seldom heard in solo, the double bass (con- 
trabass), which in this case is played by the 
master hand, Mr. Jskra, who played a duet 
with the flutist, Mr. Quensel. In the third 
movement, known as the polonaise, this was 
altogether quaint and charming, showing 
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the color warmth and giving a new idea 
of the double bass which usually forms a 
somber background in orchestral work. The 
whole work was exquisitely given. 
Following came the weightier work— 
Haydn’s Concerto for ’cello in D Major, 
played by Bruno Steindel, the eminent 
’cellist, who has played it so many hun- 
dred times that it comes second nature to 
him and seems absurdly easy. Yet it is 
filled with all the showy calls for double 
stops, arpeggios, etc., that make it really 
intricate, but nevertheless a most showy 
piece for the ’cello. ; 
The Schumann Symphony No. 4, in D 
Minor, re-orchestrated by Director Stock, 
opened the second section of the program 
and had a most vital and satisfying in- 
terpretation with all of its warmth of ro- 
mance and its dignified symmetry delight- 
fully revealed. In striking contrast to this 
came Georg Schumann’s Variations and 
double fugue on “A Jolly Theme,” op. 20, 
which has harmony in alliance with a 








WENDLING RECEIVES 
AN INVITATION FROM 
NEW PHILHARMONIC 














CARL WENDLING 


He Has Been Offered the Position of 
Concert Master of the New Phil- 
harmonic 


STUTTGART, WURTEMBERG, Feb. 20.—Con- 
cert-master Carl Wendling, a prominent 
member of the staff of the Hoftheater at 
Stuttgart and a favorite of the Stuttgart 
music world, has received an invitation 
from the New York Philharmonic Society 
to join its orchestra as first concert-mas- 
ter. 

Herr Wendling’s acceptance of the offer 
would be a great loss to Stuttgart musical 
circles. 





Art Society Hears Severn Works 


The last meeting of the International Art 
Society at the Waldorf-Astoria was devot- 
ed to a program of the compositions of 
Edmund Severn, the New York violinist, 
and president of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

The program, which was rendered by Mr. 
and’ Mrs. Severn, Mabel Armstrong and 
Louise Biggers, contained five songs, part 
of the Sonata in C major, the polonaise for 
piano, and four solos for violin. 
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PITTSBURG SINGERS 
AND. PLAYERS UNITE 


Orchestra and Male Chorus to Ap- 
pear in Joint Recital—Mozart 
Club Plans Concert 


PittspurG, Feb. 22.—Director James 
Stephen Martin, of the Pittsburg Male 
Chorus, and Director Emil Paur, of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, have arranged a con- 
cert of unusual character, to be given 
in Exposition Music Hall, Saturday night, 
March 13. Pittsburg has never before had 
just such a concert as this will be, a con- 
cert by a chorus of male voices assisted 


by a symphony orchestra. Director Martin 
will have eighty voices on this occasion, the 
pick of Pittsburg. The chorus singing a 
cappella, and accompanied, will be directed 
by Mr. Martin, Mr. Paur conducting only 
the purely orchestral numbers. 

City Organist Charles Heinroth is to be- 
gin a series of Saturday -night lectures at 
Carnegie Music Hall, beginning next Satur- 
day with “Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,” 
and continuing each Saturday until April 3, 
inclusive. All of these lectures will be illus- 
trated on piano and organ and, as usual, 
will be free to the people. Mr. Heinroth 
gave a series last year and there is a popu- 
lar demand for their repetition. 

The Mozart Club is making great prepa- 
ration for the presentation of Brahms’s 
“German Requiem” at Carnegie Music Hall, 
Tuesday night, March 2. The soprano so- 
loist will be Mrs. Charles F, Kimball, of 
Pittsburg, formerly of Indianapolis, and 
present soloist of the Third Presbyterian 
Church of this city. 

The Pittsburg Art Society gave its three 
hundred and forty-ninth reception and con- 
cert at Carnegie Music Hall last Thursday 
night. The soloist was Arthur Hartmann, 
violinist, accompanied by Alfred Calzin, pi- 
anist. 

The excellent program pleased a large au- 
dience. The violin selections included the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, the Bach Chaconne 
and a half-dozen smaller pieces. E. C. S. 








KLEIN PLEASES IN RECITAL 


Violinist Attracts Large Audience at 
Mendelssohn Hall 


Despite the fact of there being so many 
other musical attractions of interest on the 
same night, and that night being of the 
season’s stormiest, a large and distinguished 
audience was assembled to enjoy Karl 
Klein’s violin recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
last Friday night. 

A program, an interesting one, consisted 
of J. S. Bach’s Concerto in E major; “Ave 
Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj ; “Parsifal” par- 
aphrase, Wagner-Wilhelmj; “Notturno,” 
new, B. O. Klein; Minuetto, Beethoven; 
“Jota Navarra,” Sarasate, and Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie, “Espagnole.” 

Mr. Klein continues to make the same 
favorable impression that he has made at 
other concerts and recitals. The same 
fine intonation and bowing were again in 
evidence, brought to a greater degree of 
excellence. The qualities of artistic dig- 
nity and response, with convincing breadth 
and authority which marked the rendition 
of the numbers, evoked many waves of ap- 
plause, which were rewarded by a number 
of encores. 

Bruno Oscar Klein, at the piano, ac- 
companied well, nay very well, and his new 
composition, “Notturno,” by the violinist, 
was pretty and graceful of theme and varia- 
tion. 
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Music and Musicians of Chicago 








Cuicaco, Feb. 22.—The last of the series 
of concerts given by the Artist Class of 
the Cosmopolitan School took place 
Wednesday afternoon, February 17, at Or- 
chestra Hall. As in previous concerts, the 
accompaniments were played by members 
of the Thomas Orchestra with Victor 
Heinze, president of the school, condrect- 
ing. The concert opened with an organ 
“Koncertstiick,” by Steggall, 
given by Phelps Cowan. Following came 
“Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” given 
by Jennie Thatcher, who while sufferinz 
from a severe cold sang effectively; she 
then sang Liszt’s “Die -Lorelei” to better 
advantage. Josephine Gamble, a pupil of 
Franz Esser, who directed the orchestra 
for her selection, played Vieuxtemp’s 
Grand Concerto, op. 10, with feeling and 
understanding. Clarence Eidam played 
Brahms’s Concerto in D Minor and showed 
himself to be an exceptionally talented pi- 
anist, his technic was good and he rendered 
his selection with feeling and fine tempera- 
ment. The quartet from “Martha” was 
given as the final offering with Grace Ken- 
nicott, soprano; Miss Jussups, contralto; 
Arthur Mertz, bass, and Adolph Engstrom, 
tenor. The concert proved very interesting 
and creditable. | 

Tuesday evening, February 16, the Colum- 
bia School of Music gave a stereopticon lec- 
ture on “The Ring of the Nibelungen.” 
Anne Shaw Faulkner gave the lecture, and 
as usual, when she addresses an audience 
the talk was interesting and well given. 
Marx Oberndorfer was at the piano. 

Kenneth M. Bradley’s book on “Har- 
mony and Analysis,” published by Clayton 
F. Summy, is proving popular with stu- 
dents. 

_The advanced pupils of Silvio Scionti, 
pianist, and Herbert Butler, violinist, both 
of the American Conservatory of Music 
faculty, gave a recital in Kimball Hall Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 20. The pro- 
gram was rendered in an_ interesting 


selection, 


_ fashion. 


Pupils of Maurice Rosenfeld, the dis- 
tinguished instructor and critic of the Chi- 
cago Musical College faculty, gave a re- 
cital last ihursday evening assisted by 
Clara Spalding, contralto, and Sol Alberti, 
‘cellist. 

Bertha Smith Titus, of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College faculty, gave a program at the 


home of Mr. and wirs. Frederick 5S. Gard- 
ner, No. 2969 Kenmore avenue, this eve- 
ning. 


helene Carness, contralto, of Berlin, gave 
her first American song recital at the IIli- 
nois Theater on Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 16. The Schumann Cycle: “Frauen 
Liebe und Lieben” was beautifully rendered 
and Marx Oberndorfer played the accom- 
paniments artistically. The group of Eng- 
lish songs showed Mrs. Carnes to be an 
artistic singer with pleasing personality and 
talent, 

Mme. Ragna Linne, who has been suffer- 
ing with a broken ankle, is again in her 
studio. at the American Conservatory of 
Music. 

Advanced pupils of John J. Hattstaedt, 
of the American Conservatory of Music, 
will give a piano recital at Kimball Hall 
Saturday afternoon, March 6. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the operatic contral- 
to, and Myrtle Elvyn, the beautiful young 
pianist, will give joint recitals on the fol- 
lowing dates, under the direction of Max 
Rabinoff: ‘With the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra on March 7; at Dixon, Ill., on 
the 8th; at Clinton, on the 9th; Moline, on 
the roth; Davenport, Iowa, on the 11th; 
Springfield, Ill., on the 17th, and Blooming- 
ton on the 19th. Myrtle Elvyn will give 
her annual recital in Chicago on March 
18, at Music Hall, under the direction of 
Max Rabinoft. 

Leslie W. Lyon is under contract as solo 
basso and choirmaster in the Hyde Park 
M. E. Church. 

Burt B. Richardson was engaged for Sun- 
day, February 21, as organist in the Second 
Baptist Church. 

The Fisk Teachers’ Agency has recently 
secured the following appointments: Rosa 
Marquis, who has made a great success in 
Tabor College, Tabor, Iowa, as teacher of 
voice, violin, piano and director of the 
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music department, as director of music in 
Jacksonville, Ill., at the Illinois School for 
the Blind, and Sadie L. Walker, of South 
Bend, Ind., who has recently returned from 
two years’ of study in Berlin, as director of 
the violin départment in the same college. 

Marion Rummler, who was a most popu- 
lar contralto soloist and teacher in the IIli- 
nois Woman’s College, of Jacksonville, until 
her illness last December, has fully recov- 
ered her health and in response to a tele- 
gram accepted an engagement as head of 
the voice department in Hamilton College 
at Lexington, Ky. 

The Princeton Collegiate Institute of 
Princeton, Ky., has secured the gifted Chi- 
cago pianist, Daisy Waller, as recitalist and 
instructor in piano. She is a performer of 
the Leschetizky school. 

Garnet Hedge, the popular tenor, has been 
engaged for the entire Spring trip of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, begin- 
ning in Minneapolis, April 18, and appear- 
ing in Winnipeg, Canada; Grand Forks, 
N. D.; Omaha and Lincoln, Neb.; Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Galesburg, Lll., and a num- 
ber of other places. He has sung a great 
many engagements all through the middle 
West in the past three months. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen will give a recital at 
Music Hall Thursday evening, February 26. 

Marie De. Rohan will give a song recital 
under the direction of Charles L. Wagner, 
at the Studebaker Theater, Sunday after- 
noon, February 28. The assisting artists 
will be Carl Beecher, pianist, and Alfred 
Quensel, flautist. 

The pupils of the School of Acting of 
the Chicago Musical College appeared in 
three one-act playlets on Saturday morn- 
ing, February 20, by Rachel Crothers, Helen 
F. Bagg and Madalene Demarest Barnum, 
and under the direction of J. H. Gilmour. 

Edith Monica Graham, the popular so- 
prano, and her brother, A. Cyril Graham, 
organist and director, have accepted an 
engagement in Plymouth Congregational 
Church. 

Edith Alice Foley is giving much pleasure 
as soprano soloist in the Normal Park 
Presbyterian Church, where she has been 
permanently engaged. 


Harriet Hertz, of Mme. Linne’s studio, is 
under contract for recitals next season 
with the Mutual Lyceum Bureau. Miss 


Hertz has a brilhant soprano voice and is 
a cultured musician, 

Mrs. Jirah D. Cole, of Winnetka, con- 
tralto, and Carl E. Craven, tenor, are sing- 
ing with Mrs. Louis E. Yager, soprano, and 
E. Allen Emery, baritone, in Oak Park 
Unity Church. 

In Woodlawn Presbyterian Church Ellis 
P. Legler, basso and director, and Sara E. 
Pruner, soprano, are very popular with the 
congregation. R. 


MENDELSSOHN CLUB'S 
CONCERT IN CHICAGO 


Director Harrison M. Wild Gives 
a Program of Varied 
Interest 


Cuicaco, Feb. 22.—The . Mendelssohn 
Club, under the direction of Harrison M. 
Wild, gave the second concert of its 
fifteenth season last Thursday evening at 
Orchestra Hall. All of the chorus’body re- 
sponded in excellent fashion and the solo- 
ists were singularly satisfying. The en- 
semble work of this excellent vocal or- 
ganization is still fine, the contrasts are 
beautifully sustained and well balanced and 
the dynamic effects accurate. 

Director Wild had devised a program of 
unusual interest, opening with the Mendels- 
sohn Cantata, “To the Sons of Art,” the 
incidental quartet being furnished by 
Messrs. Root, Johnson, Pither and Lott. 
This was followed by five miniatures by Sir 
Edward Elgar, exquisite settings of little 
poems from the Greek. The first “Yea, 
Cast Me From Heights of the Mountains” ; 
the second, “Whether I Find Thee,” a 
charming love song; the third, “After Many 
a Dusty Mile,” one of nature’s most allur- 
ing moods; the fourth, “To Be a Wild 
Wave,” a charming offering; fifth, “Feast- 
ing, | Watch,” a tone poem of alternating 
strength in rhythmical dainty lyric beauty. 

This was followed by Grieg’s “The Vast, 
Unnumber’d Throngs” that has been given 
here with frequency of late by the Swedish 
singers. The Mendelssohn Club rendition 
was exceedingly satisfactory. 

Then came the song, “Thou Canst Ne’er 
Be Mine,” by Franz Abt, with a solo ex- 
cellently given by William E. Johnson. An- 
other feature worthy of particular praise 
was F. S. Converse’s “Serenade, Op. 25,” 
tenor, Walter Root, and the soprano, Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, one of the great features of 
the night, Mrs. Herdien having a number 
of recalls. 

Among other selections were two songs 
by Daniel Protheroe, “The Land of Araby” 
and “The Land o’ the Leal,” .the latter 
dedicated to Mr. Wild; H. W. Parker's 
“Valentine,” Nevin’s “The Rosary,” and the 
“Song of the Viking,” by George Chadwick, 
which had a splendid virility. The concert 
was, charming throughout and entertained a 
very large audience. C. ELN. 








Josef Hofmann gave a series of recitals 
at the National Conservatory of Music in 
Mexico last month. 
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WAGNER EVENING AT 
PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY 


Inclement Weather No Deterrent 
to Large Audience of Lovers 
of German Music 


To those who have the opinion that there 
is no great love for Wagner music in New 
York, a glance at last Friday evening's 
large audience who swam through flooded 
streets on a night of the Winter’s worst, 
to the People’s Symphony Concert at Car- 


negie Hall, would have caused a right- 
about-face of belief. 
The educational concerts of this very 


praiseworthy organization have reached a 
high place in musical circles, and the offer- 
ing was a notable effort by the orchestra, 
Edward Barrow, tenor, and Henry Schmitt, 
violinist. 

It was exclusively a Wagner evening, 
seven selections from his works being giv- 
en. Owing to the fact of the harpist leav- 
ing early, the usual prefatory remarks on 


the composer’s works were omitted, save 
for a short explanation of the “Paust” 
overture by Mr. Arens. 


This feature of the People’s Symphony 
Concerts is always enjoyable as well as 
benefiting, and the audience greatly deplored 
its absence. Conductor Arens was warm- 
ly applauded at the end of the “Faust” dis- 
course, which was sincerely indicative of 
appreciation. Either by accident or subtly 
humorous, he afforded much amusement, 
when in referring to the time the work 
was written, mention was made of the com- 
poser’s poverty. Several times allusion was 
made to the Master’s struggles in provid- 
ing for those of the family, which in sig- 
nificant order were named as the dog, 
Marke, and the frau, Cosima. To the au- 
dience 't appeared more than funny. To 
them it appeared that Wagner’s domesticity 


could be stated algebraically as follows: 
“Dog + Cosima the Family.” “Wag 
ner — Dog + Cosima Hustle for Meal 


Cosima 
Cosima 


Inspiration” and 
‘Faust’ over- 


Ticket.” 
“Wagne 
ture.” 

The order of the program was: 

Siegfried’s “Rhine Journey,” Siegfried’s 
“Death and Funeral March,” “Good Friday 
Spell” from * ‘Parsifal” (violin solo by Mr. 
Schmitt ) ; “Meistersinger” overture, prize 
song from “Die Meistersinger” “Faust” 
overture, and “Rienzi” overture. 

The “Parsifal” number was a special ar- 
rangement for violin and orchestra by Wil- 
helmj, and Mr. Schmitt, the concert-mas- 
ter of the symphony, played it with a very 
creditable technique and a show of appre- 
ciation of the “atmosphere” of the compo- 
sition. 

Considering the disadvantages of insufhi- 
cient practice and that the orchestral body 
play so few times together being scattered 
throughout the other musical bodies of the 
city and purlieus, the performance was 
highly satisfactory, special praise being due 
the conductor for the control and finesse 
of the renderings. The program was far 
from being an easy one, and the difficul- 
ties were many. 

Edward Barrow, after an absence of two 
years, proved that serious illness had not 
impaired the beautiful quality and finish of 
his voice. The delicate sweetness and ex- 
cellent phrasing made his number a delecta- 
tion of the evening, evoking generous ap 
plause and many ’recalls. 


Gustav Mahler will not retire from the 
Metropolitan Opera House at the close of 
this season as was thought, but will, in ad 
dition to his duties as conductor of the 
new Philharmonic Orchestra, appear at the 
Metropolitan twenty times next season. 


“Dog + 
x Dog 








After the “Elektra’’ Cyclone 














According to the German comic paper Jugend, this is how the Dresden Opera 


House looked after the “Elektra” 


cyclone 


had struck it. It will be 


of Strauss 


noticed that it has been found necessary to shore up the building with huge beams! 





CINCINNATI CLUB APPEARS 


Alfred J. Schehl’s Chorus Does Some 
Good Singing—Other Recitals 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 23.—The musical event 
of the past week in Cincinnati was the 
second concert of the season by the Mozart 
Club, under the direction of Alfred J. 
Schehl. The program presented by the 
club evoked much favorable comment, and 
Conductor Schehl received warm praise for 

the efficient work of the chorus. 

A special invitation recital was an- 
nounced for the evening of February 24 
at Aeolian Hall, the event to signalize the 
opening of this beautiful little auditorium. 
Among the artists who were presented were 
Douglas Powell, the English baritone, who 
is now identified with the College of Mu 
sic, and Mrs. Ora M. Fletcher, coloratura 
soprano, 

On Saturday evening Mme. Louise Dotti 
will present the members of her Artists’ 
Class in recital at the Odeon. An innova 
tion at the Conservatory of Music in Mt. 
Auburn is a children’s recital, given 
Saturday afternoon. 

Mrs. Helene Steer Saxby will give a pi 
ano recital in Norwood Carnegie Hall, on 
the evening of March 2. The program will 


LO be 


consist entirely of Chopin. Theodore 
Sohlmann, pianist, and Julius Sturm, ’cel- 
list, of the Conservatory faculty, assisted 
in a program at Charleston, W. V., Monday 
evening. Hans Richard, who will fill a se- 
ries of recital engagements in Ohio during 
March, has just been engaged to appear on 
the program of the Pittsburg Orchestra at 
Columbus, Ohio, March 9. F, E. E. 


A New Pianist pa Next Season 


Announcement is made of the intention 
of Miss lolande Mero, a brilliant young 
Hungarian pianist, aged twenty-two, to 
make a lengthy tour of the United States 
in 1909-10. She will make her first ap- 
pearance in this country October next. 
She has already appeared with great success 
in London, Berlin and Vienna. 


QPERA COMIQUE TO 
COME NEXT SEASON 


Hammerstein Announces Innova- 
tion—Several Artists Engaged 
—The Repertoire 


Again the master hand of Oscar Ham- 
merstein. Arrangements have been con- 
summated whereby Americans will not 
need to cross the seas to hear Opera 
Comique, the mountain coming to Mahomet, 
and next season will see the lighter works 
installed in the regular répertoire of the 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Simultaneously with the 
made last week that Lina Cavalieri had 
been engaged for five years, Mr. Hammer- 
stein authorized the statement of his inten- 
tion to inaugurate the departure from New 
York operatic conventions. 


announcement 


These plans have been maturing for 
months; they are now complete, and next 
season will bring two nights of Opera 


Comique, with four, and in all likelihood 
five, nights of Grand Opera each week, 

The former will be offered in its most 
artistic and effective form on Thursday and 
Saturday nights, while the latter will oc- 
cupy the nights of Monday, Wednesday, 
l'riday and Saturday matinée and probably 
Tuesday nights. 

A worthy array of artists has already 
signed contracts. In addition to Cavalieri, 


Eloise Laya, Carmen Melis and Mlle. Bra 
jean Silver, of Paris, will, with the 
former, be the four prima donnas of 
the new répertoire, although Cavalieri will 


also assume the leading réle in several new 
Grand Operas. Valles, the present French 


light tenor of the Manhattan, will take 
principal parts in operas of the Comique 
répertoire. Many other engagements inci 


dent to this purpose are pending and will 
be concluded during Mr. Hammerstein's 
stay in Europe this Spring. 

The personnel of the Opera Comique will 
number twenty artists, especially selected 
for the purpose. In addition to a separate 
chorus and ballet, a separate orchestra will 
be engaged. 

About fifteen operas thus far have been 
selected and contracted for with authors, 
composers and foreign publishers. They 
include among others, “L’Attaque de Mou- 
lin,” “Dragons de Villars,” “Amorita,” “La 
Dame Blanche,” “La Reine Fiametta,” “ Le 
Jour et la Nuit,” “Perichole,” “Orphee aux 
Enfers” and “Le Roy d’Ys.” 

Later in the week the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House issued a state 


ment which ciaimed for them the sole 
ownership of the American rights to “L’At- 
taque du Moulin” and “La Reine Fiam- 


mette.” 

When notified of this, Mr. Hammerstein 
declared the claim to be ridiculous. “I own 
the rights to both those operas,” he said, 
“as well as forty others, all of which I have 
in my library. Ilhey will both be produced. 
The only right by which the Metropolitan 
can lay claim to them is the right of gall. 

“And, by the way,” he continued, with a 
shrug, “| have another opera which might 
interest my friends at the Metropolitan. It 
is called ‘Sour Grapes.’’ 
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Many of us in this life are apt to go 
pleasantly on—more or less pleasantly— 
taking a great number of things on faith. 
Only when the creative spark in some 
new and startling manifestation flashes be- 
fore us, do we see that the old existing 
order is not the only possible order. They 
of Mozart’s day believed that the sym- 
phony had found the apex of its develop- 
ment in Mozart. And so it had, until an- 
other should arise powerful and daring 
enough to snatch from heaven another 
spark of the true Promethean fire where- 
with to create anew. 

Suppose that we are not creators our- 


selves. In our most impressionable years 
we are saturated with the great works of 
the past, by an educational system that 
must keep a reputation for safety and re- 
spectability. We are taught what’s what, 
and the knowledge is clinched and sealed. 
The years of actual study pass. Nothing 
is any longer given to us with the august 
authority of the schools. What crumbs 
of knowledge we pick up, especially con- 
cerning contemporary ideas in art, we mis- 
trust. Unless we have become thorough 
and persistent students by nature, the au- 
thority of our own understanding does not 
suffice us. The old fellows were great; we 
were told so from the beginning. The 
knowledge has become part of our very 
nature. The new fellows—well, we don’t 
know. They have the presumption to tell 
us that something else is the right thing 
to-day. The very authorities which shaped 
our minds, perhaps, tell us that the upstarts 
are wrong. To what an unequal pressure 
of opposing forces are these average minds 
of ours subjected! Is it to be wondered 
at that nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
out of a thousand the distracted scale, so 
unequally weighted, tips at once to the 
comfort of conservatism? Yet this pro- 
portion may be the ideally perfect devising 
of a divine Providence. If the spark which 
creates the new were more than a spark— 
if it were a running fire—it would be a 
world-destroying conflagration. 

If conservatism and radicalism existed in 
some divinely ordered proportion in each 
person, we would be close upon the mil- 
lennium. The trouble is that some persons 
surrender themselves wholly to the one ten- 
dency or to the other. Your hopeless con- 
servative builds a definite and limited air- 
tight world for himself in his youth, and 
never gets outside of it. And your ex- 
treme radical drives his. Phaeton-chariot 
into the sun and is burned up—usually 
still in his youth. For Joachim to repudi- 
ate Wagner and all music after Beethoven 
may have been heroic, but it was also fatal 
to his development into a great modern 
man. It is more swiftly fatal to take the 
opposite course and recognize no bounds 
to anything. 

And what have these speculations to do 
with these Wanderjahre? Well, they are 
reflections aroused by the thought of James 
Grun, poet, with whose divinely ordained 
réle of inquisitor and disturber we are al- 
ready familiar. Certainly if anything is 
more real than our wanderings among the 
scenes and people of the world, it is our 
wanderings among the thoughts of the 


world, And in the five months of my as-- 


sociation with Grun I had to think, and 
think hard. If I presented a thought to 
him which was not alive—fairly wriggling 
with life—I became conscious of it at once 
by a sharp crack on the head, so to speak, 
from his mental shillalah. And these rude 
awakenings had much to do, later on, with 
my attitude toward work and toward de- 
velopments and controversies in the field of 
American music. 

Grun insisted on a knowledge of musical 
history, that we should be alive to the point 
which we have reached in musical develop- 
ment, and to the process of getting there. 
He insisted on form—not any existing con- 
ventional or crystallized form, but the idea 
of form—that a musical work should have 
recognizable internal proportions making it 
a logical organism. He insisted on the value 
of folksongs, those metodtes sifted and 
tested by time, which are the “old wine” of 


melody, deceptive in their simplicity and 
not easily to be equaled to-day. He urged 
Parry’s great dictum, that whenever the 
musical art of a country becomes weakened 
through over-refinement, it derives new 
strength from the simple melodies of the 
people. And he particularly insisted upon 
dramatic truth in the musical setting of a 


fact, we made no particular division of the 
twentv-four hours into day and night, at 
least for sleeping and waking purposes. 
When we were tired we slept, and when 
we were hungry we aie, whether it was the 
gray dawn or noontide. The first time 
mentioned these prolonged nocturnal ram- 
bles to Pfitzner, an immeasurable distress 
animated his voice as he exclaimed, “The 
very greatest favor, the one above all oth- 
ers, that you can do me is not to keep 
Grun out nights!” For Pfitzner expected a 
cértain number of pages each day of the 
nascent “Rose vom Liebesgarten” from 
Grun’s potent pen. 

One of these nights I remember with 
particular glee. On a certain morning I 
went into Grun’s room, which was about 
the size and shape of a coffin. He was 
sleepily rubbing his eyes, considering the 
wisdom of getting up. But the object 
which caught mv eye was upon the broad 
sil of his one window. It was nothing 
less than a great circular basket inwoven 
with gay ribbons, and groaningly taxed to 
its uttermost capacity with a great load 
of “delicatessen” of every description. 
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—Sketch by A, F. 


From a Berlin Window 


given text. If the text says dark or deep, 
the music must be convincingly dark or 
deep—the music must tell no lies. 

Under Grun’s friendly but sharply critic- 
al tutelage, music rapidly lost the static 
quality which it had heretofore seemed to 
me to have, and became in my thought 
what it really is, a continuous, living de- 
velopment. Its flux and change in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the time became plain 
to me, and for the first time I saw clearly 








Hans Pfitzner, Composer of “Die Rose 
vom Liebesgarten” 


the folly of attempting to duplicate the 
style or manner of any composer of the 
past. However great the men of the older 
time, I saw that imitation of their manner 
could be but a vain effort to revive the con- 
ditions and forces of an epoch which, with 
its own particular modes of expression, had 
passed from the world forever. I learned 
how the love of the classics must not blind 
us to the different needs of to-day, in ex- 
préssion—learned the great gulf which nec- 
essarily stands between the best older mu- 
sic usually heard to-day and such music 
of to-day’s making as is alive to the time. 
I saw that no progressive and creative 
thinker of the past could make progress 
without giving shocks to the ultra-conserva- 
tive, and that without shocking that same 
comfortable worthy we can make no prog- 
ness to-day. Also Grun introduced me to 
Walt Whitman. 

Day in and day out, and more especially 
night in and night out, I wandered with 
Grun about the streets and environs of Ber- 
lin, or recreated with billiards, coffee and 
the weekly “Illustrierters” in the cafés. In 


There were some of those wonderful Ger- 
man creations to which the name of sausage 
seems an insult; there were jars of jelly, of 
preserved meats, cakes, and bottles of wine. 
I finally succeeding in communicating my 
amazed curiosity to Grun. “Wait,” he said; 
“Pfitzner’s away to-day; to-morrow night 
we'll have a feast.” 

Several weeks before, Eugen d’Albert 
had asked Grun as a favor to write him 
a poem for an aria he was to compose for 
his wife, Hermine Fink, to sing at a Lon- 
don concert. This was “Die Kleine See- 
jungfrau,” based on the old legend. The 
feast was merely a little acknowledgment 
of this favor, but made the basis of a 
great event in Pfitzner’s quarters the next 
evening. I remember that Pfitzner had 
“Tristan” on his mind that night. Some 
friend had presented him with the full 
orchestral score, and from this he played 
through the entire first act with an intensity 
and passion that I have seldom seen real- 
ized on the operatic stage. The vocal 
parts he sang throughout with a “com- 
poser’s voice,” but one vastly expressive. 

Grun and I withdrew finally, ostensibly 
to retire for the night, but in reality to 
adjourn to a friendly café near by, where 
the cheer and the coffee were good. When 
we finally went out into the night we saw 
a lurid glow in the distance, and I would 
have started at once for the fire had not 
Grun suggested that it was the sun. A 
dawn which gave such glorious promise 
was not to be missed, so we walked to 
the wooded hills on the outskirts of town, 
providing ourselves on the way with milk 
and rolls at an early bakery.~ The nightin- 
gale in the depth of the wood ceased her 
song, the cuckoos struck up, and the sun 
rose in splendor. Then we went home 
for breakfast, a morning of good sleep, and 
an afternoon of good work. 

It is not to be suppased that Pfitzner was 
averse to the nocturnal life of the cafés. 
But the noises of the day were such that 
most of his composition had to be done by 
night. Besides, he was not a care-free 
student, or a vagabond poet, but a highly 
respectable citizen with a position in the 
Stern’schen Conservatorium. When wé 
could get him out he was the brilliant 
star of the occasion, his thought as tren- 
chant and flashing as the lightning strokes 
of his composition. 


(To be continued) 





Professor Harry B. Jepson, of Yale Uni- 
versity, played the seventh program in his 
series of organ recitals in Woolsey Hall on 
February 22. 


HAMMERSTEIN LIFE 
OF PHILA.'S SEASON 


Opera Has Raised Musical Standard 
in Quaker City—Orchestra’s 
Phenomenal Success 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22.—The musical sea- 
son here is rapidly drawing to a close. It 
has been by far the most notable period in 
the history of the city’s musical interests, 
made so, to a great extent, by Oscar Ham- 


merstein. His eccentricities have from time 
to time provoked criticism, but the benefits 
he has showered on Philadelphia through 
his new opera house have raised the city’s 
musical culture conspicuously. That the re- 
cent protests against “Salomé” do not mar 
his record in the minds of broad moralists 
was shown last week in the demand for the 
repetition of this opera, and a promise by 
the impresario to reproduce it next Monday. 
Mr. Hammerstein has won the high-class 
musical element of the Quaker City unmis- 
takably and lastingly. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
most able direction of Carl Pohlig, has had 
a remarkable season, and no doubt before 
long its support will be guaranteed by the 
municipal government. The attendance at 
all of its performances has been phenom- 
enal and most encouraging. 

Among the individual players of this or- 
ganization none has won more additional 
favor during the season than the concert- 
meister, Thaddeus Rich. The announcement 
that he is to appear in recital at the Acad- 
emy of Music March 19, the Friday fol- 
lowing the Jast concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was the result of numerous de- 
mands from his many admirers. Mr. Rich’s 
refined tone, clear-cut phrasing and accurate 
intonation are a rare combination, and make 
him a finished virtuoso. His success has 
been pronounced whenever he has appeared 
as soloist with the orchestra. 

Mischa Elman, the young Russian violin- 
ist, was the assisting artist at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts last week. 
Though only nineteen years of age, Elman’s 
playing marks him a matured artist of ex- 
traordinary accomplishments. His technic 
is sure and apparently equal to all possible 
demands. His tone is large, of penetrating 
sweetness, rich and warm in cantabile. His 
intonation is pure even in complicated pas- 
sages. He-handles the bow with energy, 
grace and a demonstration of authority such 
as come only after a mastery of the vio- 
lin. Elman will be the first instrumental 
star to appear at the Philadelphia Opera 
House. He will be heard at an orchestral 
recital at the Hammerstein palace of music 
next Monday afternoon, assisted by the 
opera house orchestra, under the direction 
of Sturani. 

One of the most interesting song recitals 
of the season will be given at Griffith Hall 
next Wednesday evening by Zaidee Towns- 
end Stewart. Mrs. Stewart’s success this 
year has been unprecedented. Apart from 
many important local appearances she will 
give recitals in New York, Washington, 
Boston and several college towns. 

The Chaminade Club will give a concert 
at the New Century Drawing Room next 
Monday evening. Those who will partici- 
pate in the program are: Agnes Clune 
Quilan, pianist; Kathryn McQuckin Leigo, 
contralto; Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, harp- 
ist; Elizabeth Doerr, violinist, and Marie 
Zeckwer, soprano. 

Under the direction of Anne McDon- 
ough, the People’s Choral Union will give 
its second concert of the season at Musical 
Fund Hall next Wednesday evening. Men- 
delssohn’s unfinished “Loreley” will be per- 
formed, in addition to a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. Florence Hinkle, soprano; Laura 
Summers, soprano; Harry J. Conwell, bar- 
itone; May Porter, organist, and Edith 
Mahon, pianist, will assist. S. E. E. 





Final Margulies Concert 


Tuesday evening of this week marked the 
final concert for the season of the Mar- 
gulies Trio at Mendelssohn Hall. The pro- 
gram consisted of Tschaikowsky’s Trio in 
A minor (“In Memory of Nicholas Rubin- 
stein”), Rheinberger’s Sonata, for piano- 
forte and violin, in E flat, and Beethoven's 
Trio in B flat, op. 11. The keen appre- 
ciation bestowed by the listeners upon the 
players was most gratifying, whose serious- 
ness of purpose was as admirable as their 
taste and skill. The audience was not as 
large as the program deserved, owing to the 
atrocities of the weather. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY CYCLE 
BEGUN IN NEW YORK 


New York Symphony Orchestra 
Gives First of Interesting 
Concert Series 


The undertaking pf a Tschaikowsky 
Cycle by the Symphony Society of New 
York is one of the most interesting events 


of the season. The first concert of this 
Cycle was given at Carnegie Hall, February 
21, with the following program: 





“Romeo and Juliet,” Fantasie, Overture (1869- 
70}; Two Movements from Symphony No, 1, in 
minor, opus 13 (1866-67); Four Songs, 
“Warum,” “Invocation to Sleep,” “Now that Thou 
Leav’st Me Alone,” “Don Juan’s Serenade”; Sym- 
phony No. 2, in C minor (1872-73). 


Francis Rogers was the soloist and was 
accompanied in the songs by Walter Dam- 
rosch, 

“Romeo and Juliet” is the first work of 
Tschaikowsky’s in which his friends recog- 
nized him to have the elements of great- 
ness as a composer. One realizes easily 
how this could be in hearing the overture 
in juxtaposition with the earlier sympho- 
nies. The work is extraordinarily virile 
and spontaneous. The contrasts of idea 
occur with sufficient frequence to seize con- 
stantly anew upon the attention, while be- 
ing sufficiently separated not to break up 
the sense of continuity. Tschaikowsky’s 
mastery of musical psychology, his ability 
to give ideas to the mind in just the order 
and duration in which the mind can re- 
ceive them, first comes strongly to the front 
in this work. 

The later Tschaikowsky whom we know 
is very curiously prefigured in these earlier 
symphonies. Very much of what we see in 
the later works exists here as a faint fore- 
shadowing—the characteristic harmonies 
and tone color generally, the colossal ca- 
dences with which he closes the great epi- 
sodes and features of his work, the char- 
acteristic orchestral colors. One feels that 
in these works Tschaikowsky is merely 
gaining the mastery of his medium. There 
is very much that is not vitally imbued 
with the soul of the man, but which rep- 
resents necessary technical preparation for 
his later deeds. 

Mr. Rogers brought taste and finish to 
the singing of the four songs and gave 
his best effects in the stirring “Don Juan 
Serenade.” In hearing Tschaikowsky’s 
songs among his orchestral works, one is 
struck with the fact that his Russianism is 
concentrated in his orchestral works, and 
that he is very little Russian in his songs. 
This bringing together of a mass of Tschai- 
kowsky’s works by means of this Cycle 
will undoubtedly bring out many interest- 
ing points concerning the composer’s nature 
and development. 


ADAMOWSKI TRIO IN 
CHOPIN MEMORIAL CONCERT 


Boston, Feb. 23.—The Adamowski Trio, 
Mme. Szumowska, piano, Timothée Ada- 
mowski, violin, and Josef Adamowski, ’cel- 
lo, celebrated the centenary of Chopin’s 
birth by giving a noteworthy concert in 
Steinert Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
object of the concert was also praise- 
worthy, in that the full proceeds will be 
given to the fund which is now being raised 
for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to Chopin in Warsaw, next year. 

The program was made up entirely of 
music by Chopin, and included Trio, op. 8; 
Polonaise Brillante, op. 3, for piano and 
‘cello, and these piano pieces: Nocturne, 
F major; Etude, C+sharp minor; Berceuse, 
Mazourkas, on. 17, No. 4, and op. 33, No. 2, 
and the Sonata, op. 35. 

The Trio was played with spirit and 
feeling, and Mme. Szumowska displayed 
her interpretative abilities and her tech- 
nical proficiency to good advantage. 

There was a very large audience, and 
the artists were enthusiastically applauded, 
Mme. Szumowska adding to the printed 
program. 

This was the second concert given by 
the Trio in Boston this season. They have 
a strong hold upon the affections of the 
music-loving people here, and never fail to 
draw large audiences. 

Speaking of yesterday's concert the Bos- 
ton Herald said, in part: 

The Adamowski brothers played brilliantly, and 


Mme. Szumowska played her piano solos with her 
own peculiar charm. 
DD de bi 








Alexander Glazounoff, the composer, has 
been elected director of the Imperial Con- 
servatory, St. Petersburg, for the next three 
years. 


FRENCH SONATAS DOMINATE PROGRAM HAMMERSTRIN WILL 





Cesar Franck, Saint-Saéns and Brahms Program at Enjoyable Recital 
of Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier 





EDOUARD 


The music-loving wing of society braved 
another of the aqueous evenings which has 
dampened many local audiences during the 
past few weeks to attend a sonata treat by 








CAROLYN BEEBE 


two of its ablest exponents, Carolyn Beebe, 


pianist, and Edouard Dethier, violinist, in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, last Tues- 
da 

The program included the Brahms So- 
nata in D minor; Cesar Franck’s Sonata 
in A major, and Saint-Saéns’s Sonata in 
D minor. 

Brahms is noted for the abstruse quality 
and manifold difficulties of his composi- 
tions, they also being ungrateful of pro- 
duction. Consequently, the surprise of the 


NEW SYMPHONY 
IS RIGH IN COLOR 
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do not enable the composer to gain as com- 
pelling an effect as other composers nave 
achieved with the classic orchestra. When 
sound effects supplant musical thought, it 
will be the end of musical art. The es- 
sence of the interpretative faculty and the 
essence of the creative faculty cannot live 
side by side in the same nature. These two 
essences are mutually exclusive. However, 
a man who has become a past master of 
interpretation may perhaps in this life be 
preparing to appear as a creator in his next 
incarnation. At all events, he has earned 
the right to aspire, and must command ad- 
miration for so great and dauntless a will. 
Mr. Fiedler played his part with enthu 
sidsm, sympathy and energy. His beat may 
well be a model for most conductors. 
ARTHUR FARWELL 


DETHIER 


audience was great to hear so much gotten 
out of it, betokening superior intellectual 
insight. The adagio was the most appre- 
ciated. 

Franck’s peculiar harmonization is well 
known. While this sonata in its charac- 
teristic harmonies does not approach the 
more modern chamber music works, such 
as those of Strauss, Juon, Max Reger and 
others, yet it offers problems of interpre- 
tation to the players that require no mean 
ability. The peculiar organ-like piano part 
was played with beautiful sostenuto by Miss 
Beebe. 

A welcome relief after the classicism of 
Brahms and the modernity of Franck was 
the grace and delicacy of the Saint-Saéns 
number. These qualities were never more 
apparent than when brought into close con- 
trast with works of the other writers rep- 
resented on the program. In this render- 
ing a fine virility of tone was displayed, and 
the phrasing was exquisite. 

The two artists acquitted themselves 
nobly in all three numbers, the pianist sub- 
ordinating to the violin part with such taste 
as to not overbalance the weaker instru- 
ment. The ensemble work was perfect, 
demonstrating conscientious practice. 

The program was specially suited to the 
sympathetic qualities of Mr. Dethier’s tone. 

At the previous recital, on February 15, 
sonatas by Mozart, Schumann and Beetho- 
ven were rendered. The “Kreutzer So- 
nata” of the latter master was given in a 
superb manner. The artists will at once 
prepare for the next performance, the date 
of which will be announced later. 


BUILD IN BROOKLYN 


Resents Monopoly Given to the 
Metropolitan—A Busy 
Week of Music 


The sensation of the week of music in 
Brooklyn was the announcement made by 
Oscar Hammerstein that he purposes build- 
ing an opera house in Brooklyn. He re- 
sents the stand taken by the authorities of 
the Academy of Music, who have given the 
Metropolitan Opera Company the exclusive 
use of their auditorium, and believes a 
“real opera house,” as he calls it, will have 
the support of Brooklyn music lovers. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Paderewski as soloist and “Die Meister- 
singer” performed by the Metropolitan 
Opera forces, were the two important mu- 
sical attractions of the past week in Brook- 
lyn. The orchestra brought forth a large 
audience Friday night, despite the rain, 
and the Paderewski Symphony, which is 
being given in various Eastern cities just 
now, received a generous allotment of ap- 
plause. 

A local glee club, “The Philomela,” com- 
posed of thirty-five female voices under the 
direction of Mrs. Herman Hinrichson, dis- 
tinguished itself on February 16, in the 
Pouch Gallery, by presenting a program 
of more than ordinary interest. The solo 
singers from the club were Mesdames 
Evans, Adams, Harlow, French, Ullman 
and Wood, and the Misses Clyde, Godbold, 
Bondoni, Best, Haug, von Prief. The other 
soloists were William Carl Engel, bass, and 
Amelia Gray-Clarke, pianist. 

Friday evening the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Club, Emil Koch, conductor, assisted 
by Anne Ewing Hobbs, mezzo-soprano; T. 
F. Heinroth, Jr., .’cellist; Jack Ehm, or- 
ganist, and A. G. Crawford, accompanist, 
gave its annual concert at the Academy. 
This society, which is formed of business 
men who meet to practice the best or- 
chestral music, presented an excellent, pop- 
ular program in a manner which reflected 
much credit on its conductor, as well as on 
the players. 








Mahler and the Symphony Orchestra 


The information contained in the article 
in Musica America last week, detailing 
the expenses of the Mahler concerts given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
was obtained from a private source, and 
was erroneously indicated as an official 
statement. While the statement is be- 
lieved to be absolutely accurate, it is not to 
be accepted as an official utterance of the 
orchestra’s management. 





Anton van Rooy has been singing Wotan 
and Hans Sachs as a guest at the Munich 
Court Opera. 





LATEST OPERATIC 
NOVELTY A SUCCESS 
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in general, but he fails of a perfect purity 
of tone. He looked the part, and alto- 
gether carried it out in a very satisfactory 
way. 

Didur, as Kezal, the marriage broker, was 
very popular with the audience. He car- 
ried out this comedy part in a very obvi- 
ous manner, with much movement and ges- 
ticulation. The marriage broker, who con- 
siders himself very sly, might perhaps be 
interpreted in a more insinuating and subtle 
way, but nothing succeeds like success, and 
Didur won a great deal of applause. His 
voice was wholly adequate for the part, and 
he was very expressive. Wenzel, the stam- 
mering suitor, who doesn’t quite know 
who he wants to woo, was sung by Albert 
Reiss. He succeeded in making himself as 
much of a guy as the part demands. The 
role is really funny in a Teutonic sort of 
way, and brought many laughs from the au- 
dience. 

Reiss had the task of showing, through 
a stammering role, that he was the pos- 
sessor of real vocal qualities, which he 
succeeded in doing. Blass and Mattfeld, 
as Kruschina and Kathinka, had very little 
to do, and were more than sufficient to the 
opportunity accorded them. Mihlmann, as 
Micha; Bayer as Springer, director of a 
traveling circus; Isabelle L’Huillier, as Es- 
meralda, a dancer; Ludwig Burgstaller, as 
Miff. a comedian, completed the cast. Gus- 
tav Mahler conducted, and was brought be- 








fore the curtain several times and made to 
share the honors with the rest. 

The Love Scene in the first act stays 
in the memory as a fine piece of lyrical 
writing. This melody has an extremely 
original cast to it, which seizes upon the 
attention, and it is "quickly recognized when 
it appears later in the opera. Scene 3, 
Act I, contains a very clever and amusing 
song by the marriage broker, which tells of 
the various awful things which his client 


isn’t. The arrangement of choruses in the 
opera is conventional, and has been out- 
moded. The choruses are, however, good 


in themselves, especially the drinking song 
in the beginning of the second act. The 
marriave broker has another song capable 
of very amusing effect in the second act, 
where he prognosticates Hans’s disappoint- 
ment and all the horrible things that will 
happen, if he persists and wins Marie. 
The signing by Hans of the contract in 
which he sells the bride, and the shocked 
exclamations of the chorus, make a sufh- 
ciently dramatic ending for the second act. 





CLARA 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing te Repertory 


Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber. 
lin and Vienna, says : 

May 1tst, 19008 


oy" Tel 


I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 


uses in her lessons. [Translation.) 
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Helen Wood, assisted by Flora Mclvor- 


Smith, contralto, will give an evening of 
song at the home of Mrs. J. W. = 
Ashland avenue, Cincinnati, on March 2 
The Ball-Goold String Quartet, of Buf- 
falo, after its recital in Washington, D. C., 
for the President, gave a concert in the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, on Feb- 


ruary 20, 
PS 


The pupils of Mrs. Grenside-Dobson, of 
Seattle, Wash., participated in a creditable 
recital on February 13. A program of dif- 
ficult solo and ensemble piano composi- 
tions was presented. 

0 6 

The Oratorio Society of Evansville, Ind., 
sang Handel’s “Messiah” on February 18, 
the soloists being Flora Marguerite Ber- 


telle, Carrie Rothschild Sapinsky and T. 
C. Barr, of Louisville, Ky. 

* * * 
The Peabody Conservatory Orchestra, 


Baltimore, under the direction of Harold 

Randolph, will give a Mendelssohn concert 

in March, in honor of the one hundredth 

anniversary of the birth of that composer. 
®: 26. 


The pupils of Moritz Rosen, violinist, 
‘gave a recital at the Columbia College of 
Music, Seattle, Wéash., recently, playing 
compositions by Spohr, De Beriot, Sara- 
sate, Rehfeld, Drdla, Vieuxtemps and Pag- 
anini. 

** *& 

The choir of the First Congregational 
Church, Detroit, J. Truman Wolcott, di- 
rector, sang “The Prodigal Son,” by Harry 
B. Vincent, of Erie, Pa., on February 16. 
The accompaniments were played by a 
- string quintet and harp. 

x * * 


Victor Benham, whose lecture-recitals at 
the Michigan Conservatory of Music have 
been a feature of the musical season, will 
sail for Europe shortly, where he will fill 
several engagements, one with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 

* * * 

Philip Werthner, pianist; Mrs. William 
Greenland, soprano; Joseph Surdo, violin- 
ist, and Mrs. William C. Cooder, accom- 
panist, presented a program at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Robert E. Edmonson, 
South Norwood, Cincinnati, on February 
? 
= *“* * 

Dore Wolfsteiner, one of the faculty of 
the Washington (D. C.) College of Mu- 
sic, and ‘cellist of the Rakemann String 
Quintet, will spend the remainder of the 
season in Europe, principally in Paris and 
Brussels. He will return in time for the 
opening of the college next Fall. 

* * * 

Minnie ,.Elemenz, Maud Miles and Mrs. 
William Scholtz, pupils of Edgar Tuell and 
Katherine Whipple-Dobbs, of Louisville, 
Ky., were presented in recital on Febru- 
ary 16. The program contained piano and 
violin numbers and several songs by Haw- 
ley, the American composer. 

* * * 

The usual Sunday afternoon organ re- 
cital by T. W. Musgrove, of the Brenau 
College Conservatory of Music, Gainesville, 
Ga., presented the Misses A. M. Smith and 
M. Porter in a duet by Stainer. A novelty 
was a selection from the works of Salomé, 
a colleague of M. Guilmant in Paris. 

s.. 2-4 


Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, who be- 
gan his public career at the age of six, 
formerly lived in Pittsburg and was even 
then known as a gifted boy. His appear- 
ance as soloist before the Art Society on a 
recent occasion was marked by great en- 
thusiasm. 

e-2 es 

An interesting feature of the musicale 
given by Mrs. Philip Zobelein and Bessie 
Bartlett, of Los Angeles, Cal., was: the sing= 
ing of several Indian songs by Lola Boyer, 
of Riverside, Cal. Miss Boyer was coached 
in both words and music by Charles Lum- 
mis, the composer. 

. . - 


The rehearsals of the Bach Choir, of 
Montclair, N. J., began under the direc- 
tion of Frank Taft on February & The 
present rehearsals are in preparation for an 
appearancé with the New York Philhar- 


monic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, under 
the direction of Wassily Safonoff. 


* * * 


The last orchestra concert of the season 
at Princeton University took place in Alex- 
ander Hall on February 20. Besides the 
Damrosch Orchestra, which furnished this 
program, the Boston and Philadelphia or- 
ganizations have played on previous occa- 
sions. 

* * * 

The American Music Society, of Salt 
Lake City, will sing in concert form Fred- 
erick Converse’s new opera, “The Pipe of 
Desire,” with Mrs. A. S. Peters, Emily C. 
Jessup, Edna Cohn, Mr. Brines and Fred- 
erick E. Smith taking the principal réles, 
and Spencer Clawson, Jr., acting as accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

Georg P. Walcker, bass, formerly with 
the Royal Opera, Berlin, Germany, appeared 
in song recital in Portland, Ore., on Feb- 
ruary 17. The program was a most ambi- 
tious one and consisted of important works 
by Purcell, Handel, Mozart, Loewe, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Strauss, MacDowell and 
Mackenzie. 

* * * 

The program of the sixteenth afternoon 
organ recital by Dr. Frank Wilbur Chace, 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
Wash., contained numbers by Buck, Hol- 
lins, Dubois, Martin, Sodermann, Wagner, 
Guilmant and Mendelssohn, all made 
doubly interesting by the voluminous and 
well written program notes. 

* * * 


Caroline Halsted Little, well known in 
Oakland as a singer of ability, gave a re- 
cital at Berkeley, Cal., under the auspices 
of the Berkeley Piano Club. The accom- 
panist was Gyula Ormay, of San Francisco. 
Miss Little has had much foreign instruc- 
tion and is equally at home in English, 
German and Italian. 

te: ~% 


The Verdi School of Singing, P. Buzzi, 
director, presented its advanced pupils in re- 
cital on February 8 at Symphony Hall, Los 
Angeles, Cal., assisted by Lillian Smith, pi- 
anist, and Ida White, violinist. Homer 
Pedigrift, Grace Talamantes, Alice Starr, 
Evelyn Sheldom, Theta Mae Lynn, Giulia 
Woods and Bessie Bulpin appeared. 

** * 


The organization of the Tabernacle Choir 
is meeting with great success. At the last 
rehearsal of the male section over 150 
basses and tenors were present. The dif- 
ferent voice parts are holding separate re- 
hearsals in order that the difficulties of each 
part may be attended to without waste of 


time. At present several compositions 
by Mendelssohn are being studied. 
* * * 


Winifred Beam, pianist, a pupil of Ange- 
lo M. Read, gave a recital before the pu- 
pils and teachers of the Lafayette High 


School, Buffalo, N. Y., on February 17. 
Over 1,400 were present and applauded 
Miss Beam’s splendid playing. MacDow- 


ell, Smetana, Sgambati and Dubois fur- 
nished the modern compositions on the pro- 
gram. 

ha 

An enjoyable stulents’ musicale was given 

at the Washington College of Music, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Washington's Birthday, 
in which the following took part: Robert 
Amies, George H. Miller, Eva Phelps, Rich- 
ard Backing, Mrs. Charles Henney, Fay 
Bumphrey, Gertrude Reuter, Donna E. 
Reigel, Miss Hollenbaugh and Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, director of the college. 

* * * 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, of New York, for- 
merly head of the vocal department of 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill, and a 
member of the Mendelssohn Club, gave a 
song recital during a recent visit there. 
The program, which contained only com- 
positions by Americans, was accompanied 
with an explanatory lecture. Miss Wycoff’s 
lecture on “German Song” has been given 
in the public schools of New York. 

*“* * 

Mary Halliday, of College Hill, Cincin- 
nati, O., gave a musicale at her home re- 
cently assisted by Mrs. P. M. Pogue and 
Mrs. Louis G. Klotter, both of Clifton, 
who sang, and Ella Pottenger, a young 
child whose knowledge of ear training and 


‘ Harkness Memorial Chapel, 





piano has been acquired in three months’ 
study with Miss Halliday. The latter ex- 
hibition demonstrated the efficiency of the 
method pursued by this teacher. 

* * * 

Josephine Gamble, violinist, who is tak- 
ing an advanced course at the Cosmopoli- 
tan School of Music, Chicago, a resident 
of Edison Park, played at a concert in 
Orchestra Hall assisted by men from the 
Thomas Orchestra, Jennie Thatcher Beach, 


soprano; Clarence Ejidam, piano, and 
Phelps Cowan, organ. Miss Gamble has 
played successfully in many _ concerts 


throughout this country. 
* * * 

Christine Miller, of Pittsburg, one of the 
best-known singers of the Middle West, is 
having a pronounced success in concert and 
oratorio this season, having appeared before 
many prominent musical clubs. At a recent 
recital in Clarksburg, W. Va., the enthu- 
siasm was unbounded and a return date was 
arranged. Miss Miller will sing for the 
Matinée Musical Club, of Fremont, O., and 
the Monday Musical Club, of Franklin, Pa., 
in the near future. 

* * * 

The programs of the organ recitals given 
every Sunday afternoon at the Florence 
Western Re- 
serve College for Women, by Charles E. 
Clemens, of Cleveland, contain many novel 
and interesting numbers. Among the com- 
posers represented on the programs for 
February are MacMaster, Hofmann, Mo- 
zart, Morandi, Strauss, Capocci, Massenet, 
Josef Renner, Jr., and many of the better 
known writers for the instrument. 

* * * 


Another of the numerous celebrations of 
the birth of Felix Mendelssohn occurred in 
Orange, N. J., on February 17, when the 
Women’s Club of that place presented sev- 
eral members in a program of that com- 
poser’s works. Mrs, E. F. Eberstadt was 
chairman, a paper on Mendelssohn was read 
by Mrs. C. W. Fisk, and the musical num- 
bers were furnished by Gertrude Hale, 
Mrs. H. D. Perrine and Lillian Wadsworth, 
pianists, and Agbes Noll, soprano. 

* * * 


The pupils of Frank T. Southwick, Meri- 
den, Conn., appeared in recital on February 
19. Jeanne Seitlinger played the Concert- 
stiick of Weber, with orchestral accompani- 
ment on a second piano, and the various 
songs were sung by Faith Huntington, Ce- 
cilia Kifmire, Levy Fowler, Ethel May, 
Rose Lamoureux, Raymond Brown, Mil- 
dred Becroft, James Collins, Adrienne 
Raby, Sadie Kenny, Mildred Craigue, W. 
H. Bartlett, Ruth Ingraham, John Shea, 
Bessie Prisk and Dora Steitz. 

* * * 


The past week has been an active one at 
the Michigan Conservatory of Music, De- 
troit. At the weekly concert training class 
Margaret Mannebach, Marguerite Lusted 
and Anna Dennett, pianists, and Miss Con- 
ger, Edith Wesley, Eleanore Osborne, Ce- 
lia Shere and Mrs. Doyle, singers, appeared. 
The junior pupils also gave a concert in 
the concert hall during the week. William 
Yunck, violin, and Miss Griswold, assisted 
by the pupils of the kindergarten, were the 
faculty members who presented the usual 
recitals. 

** * 


The violin and piano pupils of W. 


Hedley and John J. Blackmore, of Seattle, 
Wash., appeared in recital on February 11. 
Besides the students’ string orchestra, 
which played compositions by Grieg and 
Tschaikowsky, and the accompaniments to 
a Mozart concerto for piano, Mary and 
William Kilpatrick, Jessica Murphy, Clara 
Bryant, Leona Herkenrath, Irene Rodgers, 
Robert Velten, Rose Schwinn, Julius Fried- 
man, Erna Muehlenbruch and Ethel Leach 
participated. 
* * * 

The Denison University Conservatory of 
Music, Granville, O., Carl Paige Wood, dean, 
celebrated the centenary of Mendelssohn’s 
birth recently with a concert of that com- 
poser’s works. The annual recital of the 
Winter term occurred on February ro, Ju- 
liet Barker, Eva Wright, Marion Rose, 
Martha Flurschutz, Allerette Chrysler, 
Grace Duboc, Faye Hulshizer, Walter Liv- 
ingston, Lela Zimmerman, Anna Davis, Ma- 
rie Porter, Fred Wolf, Ruth Rockwood, 
Selma Ladzinski, Bertha Stevens and Karl 
Eschman participating. 

e.2.® 


Fannie Ferguson and Mabel 
two talented pupils of Mme. Clara de 
Rigaud, are in the concert field. Miss 
Leggett recently sang at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, at a concert and mu- 
sicale, and at the Gotham Club, Hotel 
Astor, and wags re-engaged by both. She 
is only seventeen years old, and a colora- 
tura soprano. Miss Ferguson was one sea- 
son with the Henry W. Savage English 
Grand Opera Company, and recently prima 
donna soprano of the Philharmonic Lady 
Quartet of Chicago. 

at th a 

An excellent program of vocal and piano 
compositions was presented at the regular 
fortnightly meeting of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, of Tacoma, Wash., on February 16, 
the vocal numbers being furnished by W. 
J. Connor, Ada Walker Hubert and Mrs. 
Willard E. Wheeler, and the piano num- 
bers by Alice Thorson, Mrs. H. B. Kroese 
and Mrs. Vienna Kiedelsberger. The final 
number on the program, which .was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. F. C. Brewer, was a se- 
lection sung by a chorus of eighteen girls 
under the direction of Dora Hard and ac- 
companied by Katherine Williams, organist. 


Leggett, 


Fannie De Pasquale, assisted by Mrs. 
Fred. Albee and Anna Fluegel, gave a mu- 
sicale at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York, on Monday evening, February 
15. The program was as follows: Duet, 
“Spring Song” (Lassen), by Mrs. Albee and 
Miss Fluegel; soprano aria, “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia” (Donizetti), sung by Miss 
De Pasquale; contralto solo, “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” (Saint-Saéns), from 
“Samson and Delila,” sung by Miss Flue- 
gel; soprano solo, “Sognai” (Schira); “I 
Am Thine Forever” (Gillet), by Mrs. Al- 
bee; soprano solo, “Love Has Wings” 
(Rogers) ; “Haymaking” (Needham), sung 
by Miss De Pasquale; contralto solo, “A 
Dream” (Bartlett), by Miss Fluegel; so- 
prano solo, “Parla,” by Miss De Pasquale; 
soprano solo, “Annie Laurie,” and “Comin’ 
Through the Rye” (Lady John Scott), by 
Mrs. Albee; Romanza (Santuzza), from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni), by Miss 
De Pasquale; duet, “Quis est Homo” (Sta- 
bat Mater) (Rossini), by Miss De Pasquale 
and Miss Fluegel. Harry Howe Whittaker 
was the accompanist. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Austin, Florence—Newark, March 3; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 25; New York, March 30. 

Baldwin, Samuel A.—New York, March 16. 

Barérre, George—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 6, 

Benedict, Pearl—Tarrytown, March 5; Katonah, 
N. Y., March 12; Mount Vernon, N. Y., March 
16; Orange, N. J., March 22; New York, March 
23. 

Bispham, David—San Francisco, March 16. 

Blair, Frederick—Richmond, Va., Feb. 27. 

Bland, John—Reading, Pa., March 4; New York, 
March 11. 

Caizin, Alfred—Detroit, Feb. 28 (See Arthur Hart- 
mann’s dates). 

Cartwright, Eerl—Dorchester, Mass., March 2; 
Washington, March 3; Boston, March 10; Law- 
rence, Mass., March 10; Everett, Mass., March 
11; Boston, March 17; Meirose, Mass., March 
18; Brockton, Mass., March 19; Boston, March 
25; Brockton, Mass., March 26; Boston, March 
30; Brockton, Mass., April 2. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Raleigh, N. C., March 1; Sa- 
vannah, Ga., March 4; Americus, Ga., March 7 
and 8; Palm Beach, Fla., March 9; Miami, Fla., 
March 10; Ormond, March 11; St. Augustine, 
March 12. 

Croxton, Frank—New York, March 1; Reading, 
Pa., March 2; Tarrytown, N. Y., March 5; To- 
ronto, March 11; New York, March 23. 

Davis, Jessie—Boston, March 1, 3, 10, 14. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 6. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Stamford, Conn., March 1. 

Eames, Emma—Carnegie Hall, New York, March 6. 


Elman, Mischa—Minneapolis, March 5; Boston. 
March 20; Brooklyn, N. Y., March 31. 

Fanning, Cecil—Chicago, March 7; Baltimore, 
March 19. 

Franko, Sam—New York, March 2. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Wellesley, Mass., March :; 


Providence, R. I., March 8; Hanover, N. H., 
March 16. 

Goodson, Katharine—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 11. 

Hall, Glenn—Omaha, March 4; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
March 8; Nashville, Tenn., March 12; Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 15; New York, March 17; 


Boston, March 19; Chicago, March 21; Denver, 


March 26; Cincinnati, March 29; St. Louis, 
March 30. 
Hartmann, Arthur—Detroit, Feb. 28; Muscatine, 


Ia., March 1; Des Moines, March 4; Vermillion, 
S. D., March 5; Lawrence, Kan., March 12; 
Kansas City, Mo., March 15; Wichita, Kan., 
March 16; Dallas, Tex., March 18; Sherman, 
Tex., March 19; Galveston, March 22; Columbus, 
Miss., March 25; New Orleans, March 27; Mo- 
bile, Ala., March 29. 

Hinkle, Florence—Philadelphia, March 4; Jackson, 
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Mich., March 11; Schenectady, N. Y., March 18; 
St. Louis, March 27. 

Hudson, Caroline—Reading, Pa., March 2; Tarry- 
town, March 5; Amsterdam, N. Y., March 9; 
Toronto, March 11; Katonah, N. Y., March 12; 
Ypsilanti, Mich., March 16; New York, March 
23; Orange, N. J., Merch 31. 

James, Cecil—Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Feb. 27; Lin- 
coln, Neb., March 1; Selma, Kans., March 2; 
Springfield, Mo., March 4; Topeka, Kans., 
March 5; Gloversville, N. Y., March 16; Mel- 





rose, Mass., March 18; New York, March 23 
and 28. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Pittsburg, Feb. 27; Akron, 
O., March 2; Toledo, March 4; St. Paul, 
March 7. 


Jones, Lester Bartlett—Manson, Iowa, March 24. 

Keyes, Margaret—Buffalo, Feb. 28. 

Langendorff, Fricda—Buffalo, March 2. 

Lhévinne, Josef—Five concerts, Los Angeles and 
So. California, March 1-4; San Francisco, March 
7-13; Sacramento and Oakland, March 15-20; 
Taconia, Wash., March 23; Portland, Ore., 
March 25; Seattle, Wash., March 26; Pullman, 
Wash., March 29; Spokane,. Wash., March 30. 

Listemann, Virginia—Boston, Feb. 27; New Ha- 
ven, March 2; Brookline, Mass., March 9; New 
Center, Mass., March 16; Boston, March 22. 

Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Philadelphia, Feb. 27. 

-New York, March 23. 

Feb. 27; 


Munson, Grace 
Nordica, Lillian—Boston, 
March 1o and 11. 


New York, 


Petschnikoff, Alex.—Nashville, Tenn., March 1; 
Memphis, March 2; Houston, Tex., March 4; 
Ft. Worth, March 8. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—Buffalo, March 2; Boston, 
March 27. 

Schwan, Bertram—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., March 1; 


New York, March 23. 

Sherwood, Wm. H.—St. Paul, Feb. 28. 

Spalding, Albert—New York, March 3, 13, 22 and 
30. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney—New York, March 11 
and 25; April 1. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Chicago, March 11. 

Waldo, Helen—Yonkers, N. Y., March 2; 
sack, N. J., March 24. 9 

Wells, John Barnes—Summit, N. J., Feb. 27; 
York, March 1; Jamaica, L. I., March 7 
York, March 12, 22, 24, 25; East Orange, N. J., 
March 31. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., March 
1; Katonah, N. Y., March 12; New York, March 
23. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—New 

Willner, Dr. Ludwig—New York, Feb. 27; Bos- 
ton Feb. 28; New York, March 1; Baltimore, 
March 2; New York, March 4; St. Paul, March 
7; Minneapolis, March 9; Duluth, March 11; 
Detroit, March 14; Milwaukee, March 16; Chi 
cago, March 21; New York, March 23. 

Young, John—Bloomfield, N. J., March 1; Read 
ing, Pa., March 2; New York, March 5; To- 
ronto, March 11; New York, March 23. 


Hacken- 


New 
New 


, 


York, March 1. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Bach Choral Society—Mendelssohn Hall, 
York, March 2. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Feb. 27 and 
28 (Pension Fund Concert); Cambridge, Mass, 
March 4; Boston, March 5-6; Worcester, March 
9; Boston, March i2 and 13; Philadelphia, 
March 15; Washington, D. C., March 16; Bal- 
timore, March 17; New York, March 18; Brook- 


New 


lyn, N. Y., March 19; New York, March 20; 
Hartford, Conn., March 22; Boston, March 26 
and 27; Cambridge, Mass., April 1; Boston, 


April 2 and 3. 
Clef Club of Buffalo—Buffalo, March 16. 
Czerwonky String Quartet—Boston, March 24. 
Flonzaley Quartet—New York, March 16; Boston, 
March 18. 
Guido Chorus 
Hess-Schroeder 
York, March 3; 
March 23. 
Kneisel Quartet—Baltimore, March 5; 
March 9; Brooklyn, March 11; Boston, 
16; New York, March 23; 
Minneapolis Orchestra—Minneapolis, Minn., March 


suffalo, Feb. 28. 
Quartet joston, March 2; New 
Buffalo, March 8; Boston, 


New York, 
March 
taltimore, April. 2. 


- 


5- 
Musical Art Society—New York, March 11. 
Symphony -New 


New Haven Orchestra Haven, 
March 30. 

New York Oratorio Society 

Nowland-Hunter 


People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club 


New York, March 2 
Angeles, March 8. 
Cooper Union, 


7 rto Los 


March 5s. 
Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 5, 6, 17, 24, 26 and 27, March 31, April 3 
Pittsburg Orchestra Quartet—Pittsburg, March 1. 


St. Cecilia Club of New York—National Arts 
Club, New York, March 23. 
Symphony Society of New York 
28, March 2 and 4; Brooklyn, 
New York, March 7 and 11; 
March 12; New York, March 
lyn, March 20 and 27; New 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 3 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra 
Young Peopie’s Symphony 
York, Feb. 27> 


New York, Feb 
N. Y., March 6; 
Brooklyn, N. , 
14 and 16; Brook- 
York, March 30; 


New York, March 25. 
Hall, Ne w 


—(Larnegie 


March 13, 19 and 27 





Death of Thomas Impett 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Thomas Impett, 
one of the best known singers in northern 
and western New York, died suddenly last 
night of heart disease. He was a cathe- 
dral choir boy singer in England, and a 
former president 6f the New York State 
Teachers’ Music Association, 
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(Continued from page 11.) 


Sprat and his wife with the traditional 
attributes reversed. The “tubby” Herr 
Schnabel has one involuntary mannerism 
that is extremely disconcerting to the front 
rows, sometimes to the entire audience, and 
that is his habit of venting his emotions 
in a series of weird grunts and snorts in 
passages of tense feeling. 


*x* * * 


THE French never feign admiration for a 
German composer when his music does 
not command a _ spontaneous response. 
Brahms belongs to this category with them. 
Their attitude towards him has, indeed, be- 
gotten a deep-rooted prejudice, which, how- 
ever, their optimists like to think is now 
gradually—albeit very gradually—dying out. 
Edouard Colonne made a fresh attempt 
to win his public over to the German mas- 
ter at one of his Sunday concerts a week 


or so ago by giving the first of the four 
symphonies—the one Hans von Bilow 
called Beethoven’s tenth, hastening to ex- 
plain that he classed it not after the great 
Choral Symphony, but between the second 
and “Eroica”—but, despite an admirable 
perfermance, the public remained apathetic 
throughout and gave grudgingly of its ap- 
plause. 
* * * 

BEFORE leaving St. Petersburg for his 

new home in Dresden, Leopold Auer, 
whose name means more to us since we 
have, learned to know Mischa Elman and 
his art, celebrated the jubilee of his forty 
years’ activities as concert artist and teach- 
er in the Russian Imperial city. 

In Saxony’s capital he will be nearer the 
center of his young stars’ orbits. More 
pertinent still: he will be more accessible to 
the first fruits of his labors, and these 
“first fruits” bring in either money or tal- 
ent—sometimes both. LL. FH. 





CHILD PRODIGY PLAYS 


Dorothy Goldsmith, Youthful Philadel- 
phia Pianist, Appears in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 22.—Dorothy Gold- 
smith, the “child wonder” pianist, who is 
only twelve years old, appeared in recital 
at Griffith Hall last Wednesday evening 
before one of the largest and most enthu- 
siastic audiences of the season. The recital 
was under the direction of Helen Pulaski 
Innes. The youth of the player may have 
been responsible for much of the applause, 
but the artistic manner in which she in- 
terpreted classical selections was well worth 
the repeated outbursts that so often made 
her blush and bow her acknowledgments. 

It is not claimed that she possesses all 
the accomplishments of an artist of mature 
years, but she has arrived at results far 
beyond her age. She has a remarkable mu- 
sical intuition and understanding and is 
certainly a prodigy. She played with pre- 
cision and with much display of authority 
the following: 





“Preludium, Bargiel’; “Spinning Song,” *Men- 
delssohn; Sonata, Opus 31, No. 2, Beehtoven; two 
sreludes, Chopin; Valse, Chopin; “Traumerei,” 
leaioes Scherzo, Bargiel; Mazurka, Saint-Saéns: 
“La Ballerina,’”’ Sternberg; “Marche Mignonne,”’ 
Poldini, and ‘“Liebes-walzer,”” Moszkowski. 

oo a 





Mrs. Morrey in Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Feb. 22.—Grace Hamilton Mor- 
rey, a pianist from Columbus, Ohio, made 
her first appearance here Sunday afternoon 
in Music Hall and demonstrated the tech- 
nical facility of the school of Leschetizky, 
in a program varied and trying. Her se- 
lections comprised: Beethoven’s Sonata 
Apassionata, Brahms’s E Flat Rhapsodie, 
a Moszkowski Etude, Chopin ballad and 
nocturne, and some compliments to Les- 
chetizky. Mrs. Morrey showed unusual 
strength, and her playing was marked by 
temperamental warmth—particularly in the 
Brahms selection. GY a By. 





“An Afternoon with Musicians of Jew- 
ish Birth” was held at the Academy of Mu- 
sic Monday of last week, under the auspices 
of the Baltimore ( Md.) section of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. The program was 
rendered by Regina Mandelstam, Hortense 
Gundersteimer, Eileen Adler, Florence 
Katz, Harry Sokolove, J. Schuman, Jeno 
Seveley, Israel Dorman, Isidor Sokolove, 
Lawrence Goodman, Rose A. Gorfine and a 
ladies’ chorus, Abram Moses, director. 

Sadie Gere Thomas, of Baltimore, has 
organized a class for chorus singing which 
will include the study of both secular and 


sacred four-part music. Short talks will be 
given, from time to time, on the lives of the 
composers, and public concerts are also 
planned. William H. Busey, organist of 
Harbin Park M. E. Church, is the accom- 
panist. 

Walter Soomer, the new German bari- 
tone at the Metropolitan, has been engaged 
for the Dresden Court Opera after next 
vear. 





GLIER VIOLIN 


q Easene Ysaye, the greatest Artist 
the world has ever known, was so 
much attracted by the beauty and 
wonderful tone quatities of the Glier 
Violin that he purchased one for his 
own use. 


What YSAYE has to say: 


My dear Wurlitzer : 
The violin made by Robert Glier that I have just 
layed surprises me much. ladmit that I took it 
for a Lupot, all of the beautiful qualities of which it 
has, and I have only the sincerest praise for the artist 
whose immense talent knows how to imitate Lupot, 
even as Lupot himself knew how to imitate the great 
Italians. The workmanship is wonderful,its warm 
color, strong and harmonious FF make itan instru- 
ment that can be used satisfactorily in concerts. 
The tone is beautiful, very strong and of perfect 
evenness; in one word, this piece of work is a great 
honor to the maker, Mr. Robert Glier, and beg you, 
my dear friend to give him my warmest compli- 
ments and tell him I will spread his name in Europe 
as well asin America. In friendship, 
EUGENE YSAYE. 


We are exclusive sales agents for the 
Glier Violin. Violas and V:oloncellos. 
For illustrations and descriptions 
send for Catalog No. 62. 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“I have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 
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in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 








PIANOS 





DERBY, 


Henry F.Miller x St erling 


Piano and Player Piano Construction. 








represents 
the higher 
ideals in 





CONN. 





Heary F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 





BRIGG 


BOSTON 


PIANOS —— MADE IN BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED C.H. DITSON& CO. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIV ES 









The Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








New York 






They contain more 














coe Pa lO win Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 
Beautiful quality” of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


Distinguished by~ great 
durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 








SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR CRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 


THE STANDARD OF 4 ye peeceatiog 


If it's not a SMITH _& NIXON, It’ 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 





10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 








aseme (Deblin & Sons 


Grand and Inverted Grand Pianos 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest new made 
valuable imprevements than all others 


Mestrated Art 
Catalogue 












Federal Printing Co., N. Y. 





Se ea 


